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Youcan tell 
Hardbody by 


Skid plates under the fuel tank, engine A two-speed transfer case gives you a 
Att and transfer case help ward off stumps choice of gear ranges. From stump-pulling 
Semi-elliptical leaf springs lec the and boulders. low to street-cruising high. 


Hardbody haul up to 2,000 Ibs. 


A welded ladder frame and box section 
design is about as strong a frame design 
as you can give a truck. 


Nissan” Hardbody SE 4x4, ina 
slightly more precarious position than 
it normally appears. 


First of all, dontt try this at home. possible frame design a truck can have. 
Instead, take a minute to read the rest To handle rocks and ruts, weve given 


of this page. And youll see that underneath 
that tough exterior, the Hardbody"is even 
tougher at heart. 

Just take a look at that welded box 


ladder frame, for example. Its the strongest Our Hardbody looks even better when you don't turn it over 


alot abouta 


turning it over 


The new optional electronic 4-speed Auto-locking front hubs let you shift into 

overdrive automatic transmission has four-wheel drive without getting 

computer-controlled shift points that out of the cab. The front stabilizer bar reduces body 
put it in the righe oe for the situation. Bae lean when you re taking turns at speed. 


The independent torsion bar suspension 
|—~ allows each wheel to deal wich ruts and 
rocks without transferring the shock to 
the other wheel. Result, much better 
control. 


Powerassisted rack-and-pinion steering 
makes the Hardbody as e¢ asy tO handle 
off the road as on. 


the Hardbody a torsion bar front suspension. take one out fora test-drive. 

For more civilized roads, theres a front stabi- We think itll make you want to turn 

lizer bar. And the semi-elliptical leaf springs over something else: Your money. 

let you load up the bed without overload- 

ing the suspension. NISSAN) 
Of course, if you really want to know 

what kind of truck the Hardbody is, simply Built for the Human Race: 


i 
>t 


THE FIRST GOLF SHOE FOR JOCKS. 


Its about time someone looked at golf | comfortable than anything you can find on 
from a performance standpoint. At Nike, it | the course. A few words of advice, however, 
has helped us design a line of golf shoes before you buy a pair: They don't go well 
that are more cushioned, flexible, stableand with polyester plaid pants. 
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PENNANT FEVER 
Picking the world champions a dismal fourth 
is incredible (“American League West,’ 
April). It wasn’t a miracle they got to the 
World Series. The Twins were the only team 
in the playoffs to win two road games. Sounds 
like East Coast media sour grapes to me. 
Scott Sparlin 
New Ulm, Minnesota 


If Robin Yount, Paul Molitor and Ted Hi- 
guera played for a New York team they would 
be starters in the All-Star Game every year 
with canonization to follow. If the Yankees 
won 91 games with 12 rookies and sopho- 
mores, like the Brewers did, SPORT would 
not pick them for sixth place. Excuse me, but 
your New York bias is showing. 
Tim Haas 
Chicago, Illinois 


A quick reminder: Our pennant picks were To- 
ronto, Oakland, San Francisco and, okay, the 
Mets. New York bias? —Ed. 


FINAL FOUR FOUL 
Iam very upset with your treatment of Her- 
sey Hawkins (“The Final Four Almanac,” 
April). Hawkins would give any NBA team 
a great lift. 
John M. Turner 
Princeton, Illinois 


Tom Kertes’ predictions need no defense. How- 
ever, he certainly was right last year about 
Mark Jackson (thumbs up) and Steve Alford 
(thumbs down). —Ed. 


OUT OF THE COLD 
I applaud SPORT for an excellent issue pre- 
viewing the Winter Olympics (“Winter 
Olympics Preview,’ March). It’s refreshing 
to read about other sports besides football, 
baseball, basketball and hockey. Your maga- 
zine should continue to expand beyond the 
“big four” in order to give readers the entire 
world of sports. Keep up the good work. 
Paul Winters 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


You mention in your figure skating predic- 
tions (“A Dick Button Preview,’ March) that 
Brian Orser “will get every break in his ef- 
fort to win one for the Olympic hosts.” After 
watching the 1984 Summer Olympics, par- 
ticularly the boxing and seeing American ath- 
letes being awarded gold medals undeserved- 
ly, I fail to see how you can criticize. 
Stewart B. Cooper 
Calgary, Alberta 


BEST COACH IN THE NFL 
Id like to congratulate you on your perfect 
timing in “Revealing the Top Coach” (Feb- 
ruary). Your figures must make sense since 
Joe Gibbs has been to the Super Bowl three 
times in the Eighties. It must feel great to 
hit the newsstands just at the right time. Your 
figures do tell the truth. Keep up the good 
work. 
Louis E. Krueger 
Davenport, Iowa 


Peter Hirdt’s approach to the evaluation of 

NEL coaches is most unique. He has unusual 

insight as far as this aspect of the sport is con- 
cerned. Keep writing. 

Edward J. Storey 

South Deerfield, Massachusetts 


DALE BROWN VS. BOBBY KNIGHT 
Dale Brown must be a blind fool. Bobby 
Knight is probably the best coach college 
basketball will ever have (“Beers With...Dale 
Brown,” February). Teams are supposed to 
try to intimidate the opponent. So, what is 
wrong with Bobby Knight doing it? It is not 
cheating. Obviously, Knight intimidates 
Brown. Knight makes his players better peo- 
ple by treating them the way he does. I think 
his players eventually realize that, too. If 
Brown were a little more mature maybe he 
could win the NCAAs, the NIT, the Olym- 
pics and the Pan Am Games. It takes an ex- 
cellent coach to do that and, as far as I know, 
the “General’’ is the only one who has. 
Amy Thomsen 
Lake City, Iowa 


T-SHIRTS 1, SWIMSUITS O 
SPORT deserves the heartiest congratulations 
and a warm round of applause for 1) Good 
Sportsmanship: sending me one of your coy- 
eted T-shirts even though I never won a con- 
test; 2) Good Mathematical Reasoning: pick- 
ing Joe Gibbs as the No. 1 NFL coach of all- 
time and 3) Good Taste: for not featuring 
swimsuits like other sports magazines. I have 
never understood what looking sexy in a bath- 
ing suit has to do with being an athlete. For 
all these reasons, and many more, I salute 
you. 
Nan Phillips 
Kahnawake, Quebec 


I wouldn’t be too self-righteous about not 

publishing an annual bikini feature (Our 

Turn, March). “Thinking fans’? do think 
about women. 

Venlo Wolfsohn 

Bethesda, Maryland 


Argue with us, applaud us, advise us. Address your letters to: Fanfare, SPORT, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
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SOME SEE A SKIER. 
WITH MAXXUM YOU'LL SEE A FEARLESS PILOT 
THUNDERING OVER A WHITE HOT RUNWAY. 


YOU'LL NEVER SEE LIFE 
THE SAME WAY AGAIN. 


Your imagination. Free to soar | 
with Minolta Maxxum,’ thefirst — | 
SLR with built-in autofocusing. ls fe 

Its automatic mode makesit [i 
easy to react spontaneously. 
While Maxxum on manual gives 
you total creative control. 

There’s a Maxxum for every 
photographer. From the world’s 
best-selling SLR, the Advanced 
Maxxum 7000, to the more eco- 
nomical Standard Maxxum 5000, 
up to the Professional Maxxum 
9000. And with 26 autofocus 
lenses, 4 flash units and a multi- 
tude of other accessories, 
Maxxum is the most complete 
autofocus system. 

So, while others see a skier, 
your creativity will soar with 
Maxxum. 


Be certain that the valuable Minolta U.S.A 2-y 


AUTOFOCUS SYSTEM = ; 
ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA MINOLTA 


They're not talking. 


You don’t talk about your hair—you’ve got better 
things to do. Looks, style, control. You want it. 
You get THE PUMP" by Vitalis’ 
Your hair will look and feel 
healthy and manageable. 
Get Vitalis. America’s 
best-selling pump 
spray for men. 
It’s that simple. 
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MASTERS: WIN NOW, EARN LATER 


THE GOLFER WHO SLIPS THE GREEN JACKET ON AS 
the 1988 Masters Tournament champion will earn nearly 
$200,000 in prize money for the four day event which com- 
mences April 7. But that’s nothing compared to the green 
he stands to earn in endorsements afterward. 

When Larry Mize sunk that memorable chip shot on 
the 11th hole to best Greg Norman in sud- 
den death overtime at Augusta Na- 
tional last year, he guaranteed him- 
self not only the bonuses that are 
standard in many endorsement 
contracts but also from $2 
million to $4 million in 
additional endorse- 
ment and appearance 
fees over his career. 


according to his agent Rocky Hambee Mize’ s corporate 
outing fee (to $12,000) and his overseas appearance fee (to 
$30,000) tripled immediately following the victory. 

“Tt’s the most important tournament in the world,” says 
Greg Hood, vice president of golf for Advantage Interna- 
tional, a sports marketing company. “It has prestige, a mys- 
tique about it. But it’s like horseshoes; finishing second 
or third is nice, but winning is all important.” 

One reason sponsors embrace Masters winners is that 
the tournament itself is the least commercial major sport- 


FORGOTTEN FIRST: 
EARLIEST 
BLACK MANAGER 


MOST BASEBALL PEOPLE THINK 
that, in 1975, Frank Robinson became 
the major league’s first black manager. 
In fact, through a series of unlikely 
events, Ernie Banks achieved that dis- 
tinction two years earlier. 

On May 8, 1973, Cubs manager 
Whitey Lockman was ejected from a 
game against the Padres. Next in line 
to manage was coach Pete Reiser, but 
he was recovering from an injury and 
unavailable. Another coach, Larry 
Jansen, was at home because his wife 
was having surgery. So Banks, then 
the first base coach, took over. 

“Nobody really caught it,’ says 
Banks about being the first black man- 


Banks: 
perfect 
record as 
skipper. 


ing event on television. The Masters has never had a cor- 
porate sponsor (it is the only golf tournament in the world 
to refuse) and the Augusta National Golf Club committee 
takes pain to make certain no corporate logos appear on 
or near the course. 

“We don’t want something like the Pizza Hut Masters,” 
says Hord W. Hardin, chairman of Augusta and the Mas- 
ters. ““We would never have corporations or corporate tents. 
We even make Coke cover their spigots.” 

The only commercialization permitted on the course is 
on the visors, clothing and golf bags of the com- 
petitors. But if Augusta had its way, even that 
wouldn’t be permitted. “Visors should have been 
stopped long ago,” says Hardin. “But there’s nothing 
we can do about it,” 


The tournament governors even regulate TV ad- 
vertising, allowing CBS, which televises the event, 
to broadcast only four minutes of adver- 


FO i LI ES. i 
_ Promoter Bob Arum called 


: January's te ed 


XY tising per hour. 
4 


“for boxing’ ce 
Holmes was simply. a" “sac. 
ffs” to ron Mike. But one 


Pacis on ie Sno e River 
Canyon ‘and Muhammad 
-Ali’s infamous bout with 
"wrestler Antonio Inoki.. 
“Arum is so concerned ; 
with everybody's safety,” 
says NBC commentator Dr. 
Ferdie Pacheco, “but if it's 
in his best interests he'll put 
some poor son-of-a-bitch in 
a tin can and shoot him 
over a canyon. Or he'll let 
some Kabuki warrior kick 
‘the hell out of Ali’s legs for 
15 rounds. It makes me 
Taugh to hear him talk.” 


The lack of commercialization makes the ce Ss 
golfer that much more desirable. Golf equipment 
company PowerBilt and clothing manufacturer 
Aureus Ltd. negotiated a new three-year $1 million 
deal for Mize after he won the tournament. But 
that’s not all. PowerBilt had planned to discontin- 
ue the model of golf clubs that Mize used. The rush 
of orders that followed his victory persuaded the 
company to keep the production line humming. 

And all because of a green jacket.—Betsy Niesyn 


ager. “I was aware but I was 
kinda like ‘Let me enjoy this 
alone, It was a private thing 
that I never talked about too 
much. I didn’t want to flaunt 
it. Ifit got by without anybody 
knowing about it, then wonderful.” 

“This is the first I’ve heard about 
it;’ says a shocked Bill Guilfoile, the 
associate director of the Baseball Hall 
of Fame. A spokesman for Major 
League Baseball expressed similar 
surprise. 

Banks’ managerial debut, in fact, 
also produced a surprise. In the top 
of the 12th inning Banks went against 
the percentages by sending lefty 
pinch-hitter Joe Pepitone to bat 
against lefthanded reliever Rich 
Troedson. With the go-ahead man on 
third Pepitone doubled to score the 
winning run. —James Cholakis 
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BOSTON MARATHON'S 
OLYMPIC WINDFALL 


WITH THE UNITED STATES MEN’S 
marathoners running in Olympic tri- 
als at New Jersey in late April, the 
Boston Marathon on April 18 would 
figure to be a dud. But that’s hardly 
the case. Several of the most competi- 


—— 


NFL DRAFT: Ss.- 


The Redskins’ “uo Be Talent 


, ‘Ever wonder why the Washingto on Redskins. always s seem PB 
"do well in the draft? Try looking into their e 

eX two-hour vision-body c coordination examination des 

I and implemented by AWeshincton aie eiomtcniatier | ‘Dr. ee 
/Wachs and Dr. Ron E Berger has become an important. and 
unique: scouting ’ ol in the Reds ‘ins’ evaluatio | of poten tial 
i. draft picks. The tests, which wi ill be used to prepare | for this | 
“month's I NFL draft (April -25) for the fourth consecutive year, 


help the Skins m measure » hand-eye speed, co coordinatior and ac- 


curacy, depth perception, ti tracking abili /and visual adaptability. | 
There are ‘several quirky tests ir ‘involved in the evaluation, in- 
; _ cluding having the prospect wear goggles eee made 
ofp prisms. 7 The | prisms c change the e direction of of light Aiea s displac- 
Ings vision by a! as ; much as five ive feet. The athlete is th en eed 
to ‘throw a beanbag into a wastebasket. 
One jewel uncovered | by the test was / vin Walton, Wash- 
i ington’: 's starting safety was acade ically ineligible e at Kansas, { 
and Jayhawks ‘coaches said he wouldn't be mentally able to. 
handle the playbook. Wachs ; and Berger, however, discovered 
“Walton has excellent vi vis sual problem-solving ab ity. 
Nee The two doctors have e even 1 put t together as skel oe version 
e tests, requiring just < 40° minutes, to bet ised Vea 
ont the road. No wonder the Redskins’ s' eye for ov sae talent 
| always proves: so sharp. — : —Gary Miereanu 
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tive road racing nations are staging 
their Olympic trials at Boston, and 
since Olympic marathon entries are 
open to three per nation, the Boston 
field could be deeper and more com- 
petitive than the field in Seoul on Oc- 
tober 2. 

The men’s teams from Kenya, Tan- 
zania and Finland will be selected 
solely on their Boston performances. 
Thus, going to Beantown will be Ibra- 
him Hussein, last year’s New York 
Marathon winner, Juma Ikangaa, the 
No. | ranked marathoner in the world 
in 1986, and highly regarded Tommy 
Ekblom. 

Other countries pick their Olympi- 
ans based on composite results over 
the last 18 months, and Boston is the 
last serious chance to make an impres- 
sion. That’s why Britons Steve Jones 
and Geoff Smith will be there. Al- 
though Jones is the fastest marathon- 
er still active (2:07.13 in Chicago in 
*85) and Smith won in Boston in ’84 
and ’85, they still need a good show- 
ing to ensure qualification for a strong 
British team. 

Also in need ofa big race is Boston’s 
defending champ, Toshihiko Seko of 
Japan, who is considered by many to 
be the world’s greatest marathoner. 
Ankle problems kept Seko out of im- 
portant winter races in Japan, and 
with two Olympic slots virtually as- 
sured to Takeyuki Nakayama and Hi- 


FOCUS ON SPORTS 


Hussein 
hopes 
Boston 
leads to 
Seoul. 


romi Taniguchi, Seko will be watch- 
ing the action from Seoul unless he 
distinguishes himself in Boston. 
The Soviets are also expected to 
send top-notch performers, but they 
pale in quality beside the half dozen 
Ethiopians, including Belaine Densi- 
mo, whose best is a 2:08.29. Round- 
ing out the field will be world cham- 
pionship silver medalist Ahmed Saleh 
of Djibouti and two time New York 
winner Orlando Pizzolato of Italy. 
Once known for the frightening rep- 
utation of its Heartbreak Hill, Boston 
has recently yielded some extremely 
fast times. And this year will be no dif- 
ferent. —Peter Gambaccini 
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REAL ESTATE NEWS: HORSE CONDOS 


IF YOU CAN BUILD A BETTER HORSE (PAGE 44), WHY NOT A 
better horse house with all the comforts of home? At a cost of 
$4 million the Hamilton Equestrian Center in South Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, has converted 75 stalls into the nation’s first horse 
condominium. 

For a $65,000 investment, each of the condo owners receives 
a deed to a 12-foot-by-12-foot stall and a one-seventy-fifth share 
of the 16 acre operation. The facilities include two heated, climate- 
controlled riding arenas, four outdoor rings, a multipurpose riding 
hall, a private clubroom and five fully equipped tackrooms. The 
investors cooperatively own and manage their own equestrian 
center. 

“This is strictly a facility de- 
signed as a country club for horses 
and their owners,’ says Paul 
Cohen, the 40-year-old developer 
who purchased the center (former- 
ly the Flying Horse Stable) a year 
and a half ago and managed the 
renovation project. “‘From an in- 
vestment angle, it’s secure, direct 


Country living without 
checking the classifieds. 
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ownership of real estate with a deed. Once someone buys here 
and a condominium association is established, it will always re- 
main an equestrian facility.” 

Since 1986 the number of licensed riding stables in Massachu- 
setts has decreased nearly 20 percent. Consequently the demand 
for stabling facilities, especially near Boston, has escalated. 

Condominium owners pay an estimated $500 monthly fee per 
stall for maintenance of common areas and staff, including sta- 
ble managers and grooms. In addition to the indoor and outdoor 
rings, riders have access to 82 miles of trails in the adjacent Bradley 
Palmer State Park. 

“The biggest thing we offer is total year-round riding. It can 
be 10 or 20 below outside and people can still ride in comfort 
here,’ says Cohen. “This is the biggest indoor riding facility in 
New England and we cater to any 
special requirements any horse 
may need.” 

Officially the condos became 
available for purchase on March 1. 
Cohen expects it will take a while 
for his scheme to catch on, but 
even before March he had filled 
nearly half of the units through an- 
other popular real estate device— 
leases with an option to buy. 

—Stefanie Krasnow 
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This one has all the options. The outside 
is brand new, with crush proof sides and a handy Flip-Iop® But the real topper 
is what’s inside. And that’s Enriched Flavor. It delivers real, satisfying taste in a cigarette 
with ultra low tar. Which is a package only Merit can offer. And with 
this coupon, we offer you two for the price of one. 


Enriched Flavor,” ultra low tar. A solution with Merit. 


MERIT 


FILTER 
ULTRA LOW TAR 


New Merit Ultra Lights Box. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal Satie Moms ine: ee 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. Kings: 5 mg ‘tar,’ 0.5 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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TV TECHNOLOGY: 
TRACKING THE PITCH 


THE OFFICIAL MAJOR LEAGUE 
Rules Committee sharply redefined 
the strike zone in December, but a rev- 
olutionary new electronic video sys- 
tem may throw even more of a curve 
at that area this season. SZL Sport- 
Sight, Inc., a Vancouver-based com- 
pany, hopes to refine a computerized 

ae pitch-tracking device 


for television broadcasts before the 
start of the networks’ 1988 baseball 
programming schedule. If the system 
is ready, it could mean over $1 million 
to its inventors and an enormous boon 
to baseball scouting and development. 

Using two cameras each along the 
first and third base lines, and comput- 
ers and digital image processing, 
SportSight’s SuperVision System 
tracks and records the speed and flight 
of a pitched ball. Analyzing the bal- 
listics and aerodynamics of each pitch, 
this hi-tech system measures the 
“break” and traces the curva- 
ture of the ball’s path. It also 
plots the exact location where 
a given pitch crosses the strike 
zone. Incorporated into TV 
broadcasts, the system can 
graphically display a pitcher’s 
performance; not only will a 
pitcher’s velocity be recorded, 
but also his pitch location and 
movement. 

“Watching the game on TV 
you can’t fully appreciate what 
the pitchers are doing that’s 
making it so hard on the hit- 
ters,” says Michael Harris, the 
aeronautical engineer who has 
been developing the Super- 
Vision System since 1980. “I 
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thought it would be interesting for 
people to see how well a pitcher is 
catching the corner of the strike zone, 
or how he’s moving the ball as the in- 
nings go by.” 

By recording ball positions every 
one-sixtieth of a second with its cam- 
eras, SuperVision can compute and 
display the actual break of a curveball 
or knuckleball. 

Harris and SportSight have spent 
the past year testing a prototype of their 
system on Southern California college 
baseball teams. They’ve also present- 
ed the device to West Coast scouts and 
television network representatives. 

“We liked the idea,’ says NBC 
spokesman Doug Kelly of Sport- 
Sight’s presentation last May. “It’s a 
great concept but it seemed somewhat 
preliminary at the time.” 

“Tt could be used for instructional 
purposes,’ says Blue Jays scout John 
Cole. “It’s a neat idea’ for teaching. It 
has a place in baseball.” 

SportSight says it has begun pro- 
duction on a system with TV-quality 
replay and graphic capabilities, adding 
that it hopes to bring the strike zone 
more clearly into focus for television 
viewers, scouts and coaches. 

We'll find out just how clear this 
spring. —Stefanie Krasnow 


REVOLUTIONARY SWIM TECHNIQUE 
CHANGES THE BACKSTROKE 


HARVARD SWIMMER DAVID BERKOFF DOES SOMETHING 
that may be revolutionizing the 100 yard backstroke: He remains 
completely submerged for the first 25 yard lap without moving 


his arms to propel himself. 


“There’s no one who can travel 25 yards faster than David,” 
claims Harvard coach Joe Bernal. ‘People are starting to copy 


a lot of things they were skeptical about.” 
The new technique will be in evidence when Mortenson swims 
in the NCAA championships April 7-9 at Indiana University. But 


world’s top swimmers. 


the real test will be at the Olympics in September against the 


Unlike the butterfly and the breaststroke, the backstroke is not 


governed by very specific rules. Says Stanford coach Skip Ken- 


Instead of the standard approach of push- 
ing off and then beginning his stroke, Berkoff 
cruises through the water with his hands 
clasped together fully extended behind his 
head; his only motion is to kick in an up-and- 
down dolphinlike movement, similar to the 
leg motion in the butterfly event. What’s 
more, he does this underwater. And it works. 

At last year’s NCAA championships, Berk- 
off won the 100 yard backstroke; 


the second and third place fin- At the start, 


ishers, Jay Mortenson of Stan- ‘Mortenson 
ford, and Richard Hughes of — 25 
Princeton, also used Berkoff’s uate 


unorthodox first-lap method. 
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ney, “There isn’t anything that says you have 
to stroke the first lap” 

Researchers at Harvard and Stanford have 
demonstrated that there is less turbulence 
underwater than on the surface and that a 
swimmer who stays submerged for 25 yards 
doesn’t suffer severe oxygen debt. 

Mortenson, whose 47.94 seconds on an 
opening leg ofa medley relay set the 100 yard 
backstroke American record, says, “It’s fun 
to watch. People ask, ‘Where is he? Where 
is he?’ Suddenly the guy pops up half a 
length ahead.” 

And come September, half a length may 
translate into gold. —Peter Gambaccini 
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THE POWER. 


A dirty carburetor, choke, or linkage can rob your 
car of some great performances. 

So before the power goes out of your car, spray 
on the power of Jet-Spray Gumout® Carburetor And 
Choke Cleaner. 

Jet-Spray will wipe out dirt build-up on linkages, 
and in your carburetor, choke, and PCV valves. 
Putting a tap to rough idling, hard starting, 
stalling, and loss of pep. 

Use Jet-Spray whenever you check your air 
filter—or about every 3000 miles. It’s America’s #1 
best seller. 

So if you expect great performances out 
of your car, spray on the power. The power 
of Jet-Spray Gumout®. 


Another Quality Product of the Pennzoil Products Company. 


What hath technology wrought? 

Fuel injectors are now run by microprocessors, and 
feed gas through openings as small as 2/1000". 

A new device called a knock sensor has been 
introduced to compensate for octane deficiency. When it 
senses a knock its computer retards the spark. The knock 
is eliminated, but at the expense of an immediate drop 
in power. 

On a hot day, gasoline can evaporate in the fuel lines 
before it ever gets to your engine, causing vapor lock. 


© 1988 Exxon Corporation. Exxon 93 Supreme is unavailable in some areas. 


THE MORE SOPHISTI 
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CATED THE ENGINE, 


In cold weather, your car may not start or accelerate 
smoothly because the gasoline isn’t vaporizing enough. 

So while many engines are so sophisticated they 
compensate for many fuels, Exxon gasolines are so 
sophisticated they compensate for many engines. 

The reason is simple. We see fuel as an extension of 
the engine: As precision equipment that must interact 
with other precision equipment. 

Which is how we designed Exxon 93 Supreme 
unleaded premium gasoline. 
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THE MORE SOPHISTICATED THE FUEL MUST BE. 


So if you’re driving a sophisticated engine, fill it up 
with the precision equipment that it needs. 

Exxon 93 Supreme. 

Just turn the key. 


Exxon’s XCL-12® clean-engine formula ensures the 
fuel will rush through those microscopic fuel injectors. 

Its 93 octane virtually eliminates knocks and pings. 
And asa result, virtually eliminates any sudden loss of 
power due to your engine's knock sensor cutting in. 

To keep your engine from being at the mercy of giv 
the weather, Exxon fuels are fine-tuned for climates : 
as well as engines. Fine-tuned every month for 21 
geographic regions to ensure the fuel delivers the proper 
performance, regardless of weather, altitude, or season. 
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ON 93 SUPREME. 


Precision equipment for precision engines. 


THE PURE NORWEGIAN 
RINGNES EXPORT BEER 


Ringnes Export is brewed for three 
long months, not a mere three weeks, 
using the purest ingredients and cool, 
clear mountain water. This gives 
Ringnes Export a unique, sparkling taste 
you will enjoy again and again! 


We never act against nature 
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BY DAVID WHITFORD 


ROGER CLEMENS 


Imagine you’re 25 with an MVP, two Cy Youngs and 60 major 
league victories. Now imagine you aren’t surprised. 


aty, Texas, is west of Houston 
on Interstate 10, just past 
where the urban clutter 
abates and the land spreads 
out wide and flat. At the Katy exit, 
the road runs dead south a mile or two, 
past a newly built shopping center, 
straight at the gated entrance to Ches- 
terfield. ““New Estates,’ the sign says, 
“150s to 300s.” A high wall blocks all 
but the peaked roofs from sight. 

Roger Clemens lives here, in a ga- 
bled brick house on a corner lot. The 
setting is affluent and vaguely Califor- 
nian but with a Texas twist, evident 
in the way Roger’s yard empties into 
flat, open space, dry and yellow in 
winter. In the driveway are his vehi- 
cles: a Jeep, a Mustang and most nota- 
bly a Porsche 92884 with SUPER K 
license plates and 1986 MVP AND CY 
YOUNG painted over the left taillight. 

Debbie Clemens, Roger’s wife of 
two years, answers the door. She is 
pregnant, obviously. The Clemenses 
are expecting their second child in 
June. Debbie leads the way to the liv- 
ing room, a vaulted, open space filled 
with expensive new furnishings in cor- 
al and azure. The most prominent ob- 
ject is the television set, in front of 
which, temporarily transfixed, sits 
Koby Clemens, age one. A cartoon is 
blaring. 

Roger is in the kitchen, discussing 
plans for the backyard with the land- 
scaper. The deck is new this winter. 
So is the Jacuzzi, custom-designed 
with jets that point at Roger’s lower 
back, elbow and rotator cuff. Behind 
the Jacuzzi on the south side of the 
house is a 70 foot corridor set aside 
for Roger’s pitching mound, which 
Clemens himself will build, based on 
his own precise measurements of the 
mound at Fenway Park. 

Clemens—standing now in greeting 
after the landscaper has left—makes a 
big impression. Dressed for his morn- 
ing run, he is wearing cutoff sweats 
and a bulky, oversized cotton sweater. 
He looks like a football tight end, with 
his cable knit thighs and thick, mea- 
ty shoulders. While his smile is warm 
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and easy, his eyes are something else: 
close-set, hard and black, like a bird’s. 

The last time I talked to Clemens 
was during spring training in 1985. 
He was just another phenom, then. 

It’s been three years, I remind him. 
What does he think about the way 
things have turned out? 

“Tt’s gone pretty much like I ex- 
pected,” he says ingenuously. 

How can he say that? Clemens is 
only 25 and already has pitched in the 
World Series, won MVP of the All- 
Star Game, won American League 
MVP, won two Cy Young Awards, 
won 20 games twice and struck out 
more big-league batters (20) in a single 
game than any pitcher in history. 

“T expected great things,” he says. 
“The one goal I missed, of course, was 
winning the World Series. I’d give up 
all those awards to have a chance to 
win a World Series.” 

Koby wanders into the kitchen, 
looking for amusement. The TV can 
be plainly heard. The phone is ring- 
ing. Gizmo, the Clemenses’ miniature 
Yorky, scurries noisily around the 
room, jumping on chairs, yip, vip, vip. 
The situation is borderline chaotic, 
which seems to please Clemens. 
“Gimme high five!’ he squeals at 
Koby, and father and son slap palms. 


“Crowd again on its feet at Fenway 
Park in Boston as Roger Clemens checks 
in with Gedman and reads the sign. 
Here’s the righthander’s windup, here’s 
the...”’ Debbie picks up the phone, 
which cuts off the answering machine. 
The message is a recording of Joe Cas- 
tiglione’s radio call of Clemens’ his- 
toric 20th strikeout. 

Though he has obviously reached 
the top of his profession, Clemens still 
feels a lack of security. 

“T tell all my friends that are work- 
ing nine-to-five jobs, ‘Yeah, I have an 
offseason, but my mother’s job is more 
secure than mine is’ I’m at banquets 
and I’m talking to kids, I say, ‘I make 
my money with my body, They laugh. 
It sounds funny, like I’m a gigolo or 
something. That’s why I treat my 


body the way that I do.” 

Clemens may look like a natural but 
in fact he has worked hard to make his 
body the way it is. His regimen is rig- 
orous and precise. He runs distances, 
he sprints, he lifts free weights, he 
pumps his legs on high-tech torture 


machines out in the garage, and he 
does a secret something with his 
shoulder—10 minutes in the morning, 
10 minutes at night—which he will 
not talk about, at all. 

“These days, if you take care of 
yourself and treat yourself right, with 
all the machines and technology, you 
can get two or three extra years in 
there. That’s what you do, you look 
for longevity. If I stay very religious 
with these exercises I can keep getting 
stronger and stronger. 

“T study my form quite a bit and 
look for my explosion stage. I watch 
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“I'd like to 
play 

my whole 
career 

in Boston, 
but I’m 
not gonna 
play 

one year 
contracts.” 
PP —] 
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“Nothing against [Wade] Boggs 


IT 


my films and I feel ’m so smooth. I say, 
‘If push harder, if] pull harder with 
my left arm, I can throw harder’ But 
I can’t. I can throw 95 and that’s it.” 

Clemens will benefit as much as 
anyone on the Red Sox’ staff by the 
offseason acquisition of reliever Lee 
Smith from the Cubs. 

“Tt’s gotta help us,” Clemens says. 
“You can look over your shoulder now 
and know, when this man’s in a 
groove, you can check out of the game 
in the seventh inning. When he’s on 
a roll there’s no reason to hang out. 
I wasn’t proud this past year of my 18 
complete games.” 

In order to get Smith from the Cubs, 


or [Jim] Rice, but if 


we had [Tim] Raines he'd be the best 


player on our team." 


the Red Sox had to part with Al Nip- 
per, a starter, and Calvin Schiraldi, a 
reliever who might otherwise have 
helped out in the starting rotation. 
That means the Red Sox will again be 
counting on a big year from Dennis 
Boyd, who was limited to 37 innings- 
pitched in ’87 because of injuries. 

Is Oil Can the key this year? 

“Oh, definitely, there’s no doubt. 
We're missing starters right now. Can 
has to show emotion all the time to 
pitch and if he’s not, he’s gonna get 
beat. He’s a very high-strung person 
and whether that gets on another play- 
er’s case or not, it’s gotta be that way. 
I’ve seen Oil Can be worried about not 
showing his emotions and he’s not the 
same pitcher. He shouldn’t care what 
a guy on another team says. It 
shouldn’t matter because that guy 
doesn’t pick up his checks. 

“As far as his life off the field, yeah, 
he has to get that in order. When it 
comes his day to pitch no matter what 
problems he has on the outside world, 
that’s his job. He owes his teammates, 
he owes the people he works for and 
he owes the 50,000 people in the 
stands. 

“We need his 16 wins or whatever 
it may be. I can win 20. But I can go 
out there and win 20 and Wade 


[Boggs] can go out there and hit .370 
and it’s not gonna win us champion- 
ships. We need Jim Rice to go crazy 
and we need one or two real pleasant 
surprises out of spring training.” 

Many experts think the Yankees are 
the team to beat in the East. 

“You try not to worry about the Yan- 
kees because you know they can get 
to first place and George [Stein- 
brenner] will say something and 
disturb the whole team. I think New 
York is a Mets town right now. I think 
that’s why they signed Jack Clark, 
that’s why they signed Billy Martin. 
To try and get the town back.” 


CLEMENS IS WORK- 
ing under the second 
year of a two-year 
contract he signed 
last April, following 
along holdout which 
lasted through 
spring training. The 
package is worth, 
with incentives, over 
$2.5 million. In 
order to get it all, 
Clemens had to win 
the Cy Young last 
year, which paid $150,000 and ac- 
tivated a rollover clause guaranteeing 
the money for this year. 

“T was a little bitter,’ he says. “I was 
out there earning money that I felt 
should already have been in my con- 
tract. That kinda sucks when you’re 
16 games out and you’re pitching in 
30- degree weather, it’s freezing cold, 
you got Atomic Balm all over your 
body and you’re out there pitching 
with 280-something innings when you 
could have shut it down and let it rest. 
Sure, I’m trying to win 20 for the fans 
and that part of it’s great. The bitter 
part is that I coulda shut down and 
had maybe two weeks more rest on my 
arm to get ready for the upcoming 
season.” 

Clemens will be a free agent in 1990 
and he already knows what he wants. 
“T want a three-, four- or even a five- 
year deal. I want a long-term contract. 
I don’t care what they say about peo- 
ple laying down. I don’t believe in 
that. I’d like to play my whole career 
in Boston but I’m not gonna play one- 
year contracts.” 

Clemens’ discontent is a product of 
the times. He grew up in baseball aim- 
ing for the Big Contract. Then, when 
he was ready, the owners arranged the 
collapse of the free-agent market. 
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“As far as the free agent stuff and 
all that goes, I don’t know how you 
pass up Jack Morris and Tim Raines,” 
Clemens says. “Nothing against 
Boggs or Rice, but if we had Raines 
he’d be the best player on our team 
and just epen up all our chances to do 
stuff on the base paths. If the Yankees 
would have had Morris...” 


WHEN ROGER CLEMENS WAS A LIT- 
tle boy, maybe 12 years old, he 
dreamed of being a baseball pitcher 
and striking out Reggie Jackson. 

“When I signed, I knew Reggie 
Jackson was gonna retire pretty soon, 
so I wanted to get to the big leagues 
to strike him out once. And I did that. 
When I talk to kids I say, ‘Hey, there 
might be a kid here who'll come up 
in about 10 years and he’ll take me 
deep, cause that’s something he always 
wanted to do?” 

Before I leave, Clemens takes me on 
a tour of the house. He has accumu- 
lated more signed baseballs, mounted 
bats, laminated magazine covers, 
framed photographs, trophies, honor- 
ary knickknacks and whatnot in his 
nascent career than he will ever know 
what to do with. 

There is a room off the living room 
—Roger’s room—where all this stuff 
is supposed to go. “This is the bat I 
used in the World Series.,.Here’s a 
ball from the 20 strikeout game... 
That’s one of my Cy Youngs.” 

With so many things just lying 
around, I am drawn to one item that 
sits more formally among them, a 
framed reproduction of a Norman 
Rockwell magazine cover from 1957 
called The Rookie. You’ve seen it be- 
fore—the puppy-dog-faced country 
boy wearing a red plaid shirt, pants 
that don’t quite reach his ankles and. 
white socks, standing in a big-league 
lockerroom. He’s still holding his suit- 
case, All around him, in uniform, are 
the veterans—Red Sox, appropriate- 
ly—who are looking at The Rookie 
with warm, affectionate eyes. 

Clemens is fond of that illustration. 
As a rookie in 1984, he brought it to 
big-league camp in Winter Haven, 
Florida, and asked Ted Williams to 
sign it. 

The presence of this artifact in 
Roger’s special room casts a Rockwell- 
ian tinge over all, and suggests paral- 
lels with Roger’s real life. Hard work 
pays off. Dreams come true. Clemens, 
it suddenly occurs to me, has no rea- 
son to think otherwise. * 
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THE NATIONAL RADAR 
DETECTOR SURVEY: 
“Some are good... 
Some are better... 


RADARMASTER” is the best!” 


RADARMASTER" 


The Most Technologically 
Advanced Radar Detector Made 


Computer PaiGaks Prose 
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RAD ARMASTER* 


$295 Value. Now, Yours For Only *159 
Faster Warnings...Greater Reliability... 


Now, own RADARMASTER™ the 
world’s most advanced Radar Detector 
and save a whopping $136.00. 


State of The Art Technology 


Designed with “breakthrough” receiving 
circuitry, RADARMASTER™ gives you 
the best protection, fastest warnings and 
greatest reliability at a price well below 
that of other leading detectors. 

RADARMASTER™ is built with a 
computer brain that gives you the edge. 
Its superior capabilities sniff out police ra- 
dar faster than more expensive detectors, 
interpret the signals with remarkable ef- 
ficiency, tell you when they are present 
and how strong they are. 


Easiest Detector To Use 

Just plug RADARMASTER’s™ power 
cord into your cigarette lighter and its 
computer brain is activated. Its as easy as 
that. RADARMASTER™ will do all the 
work by alerting you to stationary, mov- 
ing, trigger and pulsed radar. If there’s 
police radar around a curve, on the 
straightaway or in a tunnel, you can de- 
pend on RADARMASTER™ to warn 
you in plenty of time. RADARMAS- 
TER™ comes complete with a visor at- 
tachment bracket, dashboard mount 
fastener, power cord and an easy to follow 
owners manual. RADARMASTER™ is 
covered by an unprecedented five year fac- 


tory warranty. BUY AMERICAN 
RADARMASTER™ 


Is A Superior 
American Made Product 
SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


World’s Leading Manufacturer 


RADARMASTER™ is made by B.E.L- 
Tronics, one of the world’s most highly 
regarded and experienced manufacturers 
of Radar Detectors. B.E.L-Tronics 
produces more radar detectors than any 
other company and is widely known for 
its leading edge discoveries in radar detec- 
tion technology as well as its high grade 
precision manufacturing. 


RADARMASTER** 
fits easily in your 
shirt pocket. 


Handsome Carrying Case 


A Plushly-lined Deluxe case is included 
with each RADARMASTER™ shipped. 


Act Now. 
Receive a Valuable Free Bonus 


For a limited time only, 
we'll send you a free 
Driver Safety Compan- 
ion” for test driving 
RADARMASTER™ This 
revolutionary Life-Saving 
alarm, valued at $39.50 / 

fits comfortably behind your ear and 
transmits a signal to keep you awake if 


you nod off to sleep as you drive. This 
reliable safety device will be shipped 
while supplies last. Reserve yours by 
ordering today! 


Try RADARMASTER™ 

Without Obligation 

On A 30 Day Free Trial 

Test drive RADARMASTER™ for 30 
days without obligation. If you're not 
completely satisfied, for any reason, with 
the world’s most advanced radar detector, 
return it and you owe nothing. Keep the 
Special Driver Safety Companion™ Bo- 
nus. You have everything to gain when 
you test drive RADARMASTER"™. 


RADARMASTER" 


Only *159 


Shipping, Handling, & Insurance FREE 


| =m 


or write: 
Special Products Offer Center 


4931 South 900 East, Dept. TC-319 
Salt Lake City, UT 84117 
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What Isiah 
Thomas 

said about 
Larry Bird 
was perhaps 
as misunder- 
stood as 

the man 


who said it. 


BY DAVID BRADLEY 


he Silverdome, Pontiac, Michigan. A crowd of 34,523 
watches the Detroit Pistons play the Boston Celtics in 
December for the first time since the brawling confer- 
ence playoffs last May. It was then, you recall, that the 
Celtics, led by Larry Bird, compiled four wins in the hoary 
Boston Garden without a single victory here in the ultra- 
modern Dome to end the Pistons’ championship dream. 
So this game begins with the Friday-night crowd booing 
Boston and jeering Bird and his new slicked back hairstyle. 
Maybe the fans are thinking back to last spring, maybe 
they are looking ahead to the next. Either way, at half 
time, hostility hangs in the air. 

So does anxiety, which is odd, considering the Pistons are up by 16. 
They got that way largely through the efforts of point guard Isiah Lord 
Thomas III, who, with five minutes left in the half and Boston poised for 
a run, took off for eight points and one assist in about two minutes flat. 
Thomas leads the Pistons into the lockerroom with 17 points, seven assists 
and no turnovers, and you’d think the fans would be feeling fine. But the 
specter of that one playoff loss hangs overhead near the inflated roof and 
at courtside, where reporters start writing stories about how Thomas was 
the hero this eve. “If;’ they mutter, “he keeps his concentration.” 

Concentration. That’s the knock on Isiah Thomas. And nobody knows 
exactly who first laid it at his door. It may have been Thomas himself, 
who, during his rookie season, 1981-82, said he was confused by the in- 
structions of then-coach Scotty Robertson. “Basketball has got to be sim- 
ple,” Thomas said. ““There’s only so many things you can concentrate on.’ 
Or it may have been ex-Pistons-coach-turned-sportscaster Dick Vitale who 
objected to Thomas’s being the starting point guard for the Eastern Con- 
ference all-stars because he had been “‘inconsistent.” 

By the middle of the 1986-87 season the knock had become so much 
a fixture that Pistons coach Chuck Daly, a leading member of the Isiah 
Thomas fan club, talked about how Isiah’s “threshold of boredom in the 
game is very low.” Even the rank and file of the fan club was saying it 
after Game Five of the playoffs, when, with the series tied at 2-2, Detroit 
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up by one, and five seconds remaining, 
Thomas passed inside—to Bird, who re- 
membered what color his team was wear- 
ing and hit Dennis Johnson who hit the 
shot. Concentration. 

But tonight Thomas keeps his mind fo- 
cused and doesn’t even commit a turnover 
until there’s 2:54 left in the third. By then 
the only anxiety left in fans’ minds is over 
the Pistons’ final point total: Ifthey hit 130 
the crowd gets a discount from a local piz- 
za franchise. The fans lose by two, the 
Celtics by 23. 

In the lockerroom, Dennis Rodman, 
who came off the bench and shot seven- 
for-nine, says distinctly and repeatedly he 
has lots of respect for Boston’s players. Da- 
ly, sipping a Coke, talks about Thomas: 
“We can beat any team in the league when 
he’s running this team...and his concen- 
tration’s there.” 

Thomas himself is not immediately 
available for comment. He’s sequestered 
in the shower, ducking the press. If you 
catch him the next day in more relaxed sur- 
roundings (and with all his clothes on), 
he’ll admit he avoids the lockerroom post- 
mortem. “After what happened last year,” 
he says, “I just go out and play.” 


“WHAT HAPPENED” LAST YEAR, THOMAS 
thinks, almost ruined his career. It started 
in the lockerroom at the Boston Garden, 
a half hour after Game Seven of the East- 
ern Conference championship. Heat and 
humidity were high, the Pistons’ frustra- 
tion level was higher. Detroit had come 
back to take Game Six in the Silverdome, 
had been down by just a point in the third 
quarter of Game Seven and the stench of 
upset was in the swampy air. Adrian Dant- 
ley got so high on the aroma that he dove 
for a loose ball. Vinnie Johnson did, too. 
They met head-to-head. Both were out, 
Dantley out cold. 


Seven months later, Isiah Thomas can : 
sit in a room of the Northfield Hilton, not % 


far from his suburban Detroit home, and 


talk calmly about the moment—but only % 
after a long, dreamy stare at the wall. “At : 


that singular moment,’ he says, “‘we were 
the hungriest, most determined team I had 
ever been a part of. No one would think 
of Dantley diving for a loose ball. And 
when Dantley and Vinnie Johnson went 
away, we had no inside game left. And... 
we lost the game.’ 

He gives the wall another stare; it’s a 
faintly disconcerting habit. While talking 
with him you sometimes wonder if what 
he’s going to say is on the walls. Right now 
you can guess what might be written on 
that wall: THERE MIGHT NEVER HAVE 
BEEN A GAME SEVEN IF THOMAS 
HADN’T LOST HIS CONCENTRATION. 

Or maybe he sees not words but a vision 
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of the steamy lockerroom: Rodman, who 
had been chasing Bird around the parquet, 
saying that the only reason Bird had won 
the league MVP three times in a row was 
“because he’s white’; and Ailene Voisin 
of the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner asking 
Thomas’s opinion of that; Thomas him- 
self saying, “I think Larry Bird is a very, 
very good basketball player. But I have to 
agree with Rodman. If he were black, he’d 
be just another good guy.” Maybe that is 
what he sees. “Rodman made some com- 
ments about Larry,” he says. “I made some 
comments about athletes being stereo- 
typed. And what they did was take Rod- 


man’s comments and give them to Isiah.” 

Although Thomas’s comment rated only 
minor play in papers in Detroit and Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles papers found the matter 
more noteworthy, perhaps because Dodg- 
ers executive Al Campanis had been fired 
barely two months before after saying 
blacks “‘lack the necessities” for front of- 
fice jobs in baseball. The Herald-Examiner 
said the Pistons might be threatened with 
a boycott if Thomas, like Campanis, were 
not fired. Because half the sportswriters 
in America were in Los Angeles for the 
finals, the item ended up in half the pa- 
pers in America. 


In a later interview with Ira Berkow of 
the New York Times, Thomas said, “What 
I was referring to was not so much Larry 
Bird but the perpetuation of stereotypes 
about blacks. When Bird makes a great 
play,’ he added, paraphrasing the stereo- 
type, “it’s due to his thinking and his 
work habits.... It’s not the case for blacks. 
All we do is run and jump. We never prac- 
tice or give a thought to how we play. It’s 

like I came drib- 
el bling out of my 
mother’s womb.” 
Then he named 
some commenta- 
tors, who in his 
opinion..were guilty 
of stereotyping: 
Tommy Heinsohn 
and Billy Packer, 
both of CBS. 

Later at a press 
conference he ex- 
plained his remarks 
about Bird were 
meant sarcastically. 
“T said if Bird was 
black he’d be just 
another good guy 
and started laugh- 
ing,’ Thomas said. 


n playing, 
Thomas at 
times loses 
his cool: 


“| don't like 


the game “In print you don’t 
get the laughter.” 
having that What you didn’t 


get from Thomas at 
that press confer- 
ence was laughter 
about the more seri- 
he says. ous accusations. “I 
Ss am very concerned 

about the stereo- 
types that exist not only in professional 
sports but in society in general,’ he said. 
“T do not believe that the media deliberate- 
ly characterize others by their race. But 
somehow, due to what we have been ex- 
posed to, such characterizations are made 
subconsciously.” Again, he singled out CBS 
broadcasters. 

The next day at a press conference in Los 
Angeles, Thomas played a tape of the Bird 
comment, which to most ears did include 
a laugh afterward. Bird, who appeared 
with Thomas at that press gathering, treat- 
ed the whole thing as a silly misunder- 
standing. “He saved my career,’ Thomas 
would say later. ““The same [reporters] who 
voted that I was the most charitable guy 
in the NBA for the J. Walter Kennedy 
Award are the same people now that want- 
ed to lynch me.” 

Watching Thomas talk about the whole 
business now, from a distance of seven feet, 
with pain and confusion and an occasional 
rueful smile playing across his mobile face, 
one has to wonder if, had the original com- 


much control,” 


ment been on television (and the expres- 
sion on his face seen), the whole thing 
would not have died a quick death. 

But when Thomas was seen on televi- 
sion (on CBS) during halftime of Game 
Two of the finals, Brent Musburger ques- 
tioned him in a style more appropriate to 
a law court than a basketball court. Mitch 
Albom of the Detroit Free Press said it was 
“like a federal investigation.” 

In the aftermath, Thomas’s deeper point 
was ignored. In a Sports Illustrated piece 
on the finals the author, David Halber- 
stam, wrote: “American blacks are clearly 
faster than American whites,’ and added, 
“in addition they are now generally per- 
ceived as better natural athletes.” 

Which is precisely the kind of stereotyp- 
ing that peeves Isiah Thomas to this day. 
“Tf we're ever going to get along in this so- 
ciety we’re going to have to understand that 
we’re not different as human beings,” he 
insists. “Black people don’t run any faster 
or jump any higher because they’re born 
black. White people don’t run any slower 
or jump less high because they’re white.” 

His voice is pained as he says this, and 
if he sees a vision it’s of the kids who at- 
tend the summer basketball program he’s 
run since he was a rookie. “I have white 
kids who come to my camp,” he says. “I 
know how hard they work at trying to play 
basketball. Now for me to sit there and tell 
a kid, ‘Hey, you can’t run and you can’t 
jump because you’re white, that’s sick,’ 
It’s even possible that he feels so strongly 
because he himself (at 6-1) doesn’t conform 
to the stereotypical size of a pro basketball 
player. “I’m not 6-9, I can’t jump real high 
and I’m not extremely fast,’ he says. 

Thomas thinks that even applying the 
word “‘athlete”’ to a black is an “‘uncon- 
scious statement concerning race” because 
it connotes physical rather than mental 
prowess. 

That seems a bit extreme—although you 
do pause to wonder why the style of black 
figure skater Debi Thomas is so often 
called athletic even as she works with 
Mikhail Baryshnikov. You also pause to 
consider the Jimmy the Greek affair and 
Brent Musburger’s recent query on a cable 
television show about whether coach John 
Thompson might be biased against whites 
on his 1988 Olympic basketball team. 
Then you think Thomas might have a 
point about CBS. 

But there is an irony to Isiah Thomas’s 
abhorrence of stereotypes. For his early 
career in the NBA was boosted by a positive 
media image. Dick Vitale (in words sound- 
ing suspiciously like Dennis Rodman’s of 
1987) said of Thomas the rookie: “If it 
weren’t for his personality and all of the 
publicity he has received, Isiah wouldn’t be 
considered the Pistons’ No. 1 performer.” 


THE LEGEND OF THOMAS IS WIDELY 
known, but it is also incomplete: a ghetto 
upbringing, youngest of nine children, the 
product ofa broken home. His father, Isiah 
II, who had been unemployed for a long 
time, left when Thomas was six and got 
a job as a janitor. Thomas rode hours by 
train and bus to attend a suburban Catho- 
lic high school near Chicago on scholar- 
ship, where he at first struggled academi- 
cally and athletically. In time he became 
disciplined enough to get good grades and 
make good passes and to play for Bobby 
Knight. After leading Indiana to an NCAA 
championship as a sophomore he declared 
early eligibility and signed with Detroit, 
fulfilling not only his dream but that of 
his family. 

The dominant hand behind all that was 
his mother, Mary, a legend on her own: 
There is a story about her marching down 
to City Hall to confront then-Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley when welfare workers threatened 
to move her family to a project. Then 
there’s the story of her sending Isiah to In- 
diana because Knight, she said, was one 
of the few recruiters who didn’t offer her 
anything under the table. 

None of which is untrue, but a lot of 
which resonates with stereotypes, from the 
white coach who tames the wild black kid’s 
playground style, to the strong-willed black 
mother and especially to the absent and 
poorly employed black father. Especially 
the last. Most stories about Thomas ignore 
his father. Those that mention him do so 
in a way that de-emphasizes him. 

But Isiah II’s story was a lot more active 
than that. A migrant to Chicago from Mis- 
sissippi, he was wounded while serving 
with the (segregated) U.S. Army in World 
War II. He learned to read blueprints after 
the war while attending trade school on the 
GI Bill and became the first black foreman 
at International Harvester. Then the plant 
closed. Despite his skills he could find no 
work at his level and went on what his 
famous son now describes as a “two year 
hiatus?’ During that time, Thomas recalls, 
his father ‘‘watched public broadcasting. 
That was all he watched. He would watch 
that and stare out the window.” 

Isiah stares not out the window but at 
the wall once more, and speaks with a cer- 
tain heaviness of his father’s life. “You see,” 
he says, ‘‘my father was a very, very intel- 
ligent man. He was frustrated because he 
was very intelligent, but he wasn’t allowed 
to use his intelligence. My father was 
taught to be the ‘macho man’—go out, 
work, take care of your family. He was self- 
educated but...I give my father a lot of 
credit because, yes, he left, but under the 
circumstances, it was best that he did leave. 
Because maybe he would have done some- 
thing crazy to all of us.” 
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Thomas stayed in contact with his father 
until the summer of 1987, when Isiah II 
died at age 64. “He was proud of me,” his 
son says, “but he never wanted me to be 
a basketball player. He always wanted me 
to be a politician.” 

Thomas as politician may at first seem 
farfetched, though he has the requisite tel- 
egenic appearance, and he once had the an- 
nounced ambition to be a lawyer. Thomas 
has a political sense. 

“Athletes are role models,” he says. “We 
ought to take advantage of that opportunity 
and make other people’s lives better. Make 
them see there is no difference between 
race and color?’ Which sounds idealistic. 
But you have to remember that Thomas 
is 27 years old. 

Thinking about Thomas’s future, you 
have to try and remember what Bill Brad- 
ley looked like at 27. And you have to won- 
der, too, if your skepticism is not another 
stereotype. 

The truth is we do not expect our ath- 
letes to be active in politics. They’re sup- 
posed to be “community oriented’’—to 
visit the Children’s Hospital and make 
public service announcements for the “Say 
No to Drugs Campaign’ (as Thomas 
does). They are not supposed to be con- 
troversial. While Thomas’s beliefs are 
hardly extreme, he does act on them, even 
on a grand scale. 

In 1986, Thomas approached Detroit 
mayor Coleman Young and offered to use 
his awesome celebrity to promote an anti- 
crime effort, ‘“No Crime Day” (patterned 
after a similar effort in Chicago). The no- 
tion often got reported as a sort of holiday- 
from-homicide and was derided by some 
as naive. But Thomas’s goals and under- 
standing of the problem were clear. “In 
order for the law to work, the community 
has got to become involved,’ he says. ““No 
Crime Day was basically a consciousness- 
raising effort to let The Community know 
that if you become involved we can do 
something to stop this problem.” 

The fact is Thomas has the credentials 
to make an event like this more than a pub- 
lic relations symposium: a practical knowl- 
edge of life in a ghetto plus the academic 
knowledge acquired as he worked for his 
degree in criminal justice. 

It is easy to miss the studious side of 
Thomas—if you ignore the jokes about his 
studying in the lockerroom or the hours 
he spends watching game tapes on the 
VCR. (It was while watching those tapes 
that he saw what he perceived to be racial 
stereotyping on CBS.) “I have to know 
every single thing about our basketball 
team and about each basketball player,’ he 
says, “how fast he runs; if he shoots better 
on the right side or the left. Ifa guy gets 
into a rhythm I have to be able to distrib- 


ute that basketball right into his rhythm 
and in his time. I’m the distributor.’ 

Although Thomas once chewed out a 
Pistons statistician who didn’t give him 
enough assists, being the distributor has 
less to do with scoring points than with 
winning. “It’s a beautiful game,” he says. 
“The thing that taints basketball is statis- 
tics. Because statistics breed selfishness. 
I have to make everybody happy,’ the Pis- 
tons’ point guard adds with an eye toward 
this year’s playoffs. ““The most important 
thing is that our basketball team wins and 
when your team’s not happy you don’t 
win. It’s that simple.” 

This might explain why Thomas’s sta- 
tistics are consistently inconsistent. “Some 
nights,” he says, “I’m expected to score and 
some nights I’m not. Some nights they 
need me to...be Isiah.” Being Isiah. The 
definition of that is something Thomas 
himself decides based on “‘the flow of the 
game.” It’s at the heart of his conflicts with 
the press and some of the public, who seem 
to want him to be, well...constant. 

“J read the rhythm and the flow of the 
game, and it might be at the seven minute 
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mark or the three minute mark where I’m 
able to do what I can do. A minute may 
not be much for other players. But for 
Isiah...I can do a lot in a minute.’ 

If you want to know exactly what he can 
do in a minute you can recall the words 
of Cedric Maxwell after the 1986 All-Star 
Game, when Thomas won MVP for the 
second time: “Isiah is the most dangerous 
player in the league in a 30 second situa- 
tion. He’s even more dangerous than Larry 
Bird.” Or you can recall Game Three of 
last season’s conference semifinals, when 
Thomas burned the Hawks for 25 points 
in a quarter. But you also have to recall 

Game Five of the conference 


a] finals, when what he did in 
i a minute was give the game 

Some away. 

; ; Which is the penalty of the 
aahe.n roles Thomas plays as both 
expected star and point guard. Asa star 

he must play with inspira- 

to score,” tion—make the steal that ig- 
nites a run or the big basket. 

Thomas But asa point guard he must 
play with calculation, with 

says of his patience. “During the sea- 
“ son,” he says, “basketball is 

aie a like a love for me, like a pas- 
some nights sion. It controls my emo- 
tions. It’s like being in love 

they need with a woman and she’s the 
only one who can make you 

me to...be = happy or upset. Basketball 
Isiah.” can have me happy, mad, it 
: can have me sad—every range 

Ea of emotion, this game does to 


me. And I don’t like it. Idon’t 
like the game having that much control.” 

There will be games when Thomas will 
lead Detroit with 42 points—and then 
blow the game with a silly drive into the 
lane, which he did in February against the 
Lakers. “‘He’s got to be on the floor,” 
Chuck Daly says, “and you live or die with 
him.’ And there will be times when 
Thomas will deliver bullet passes and hit 
four key points late in the game to help 
defeat the Celtics, and sweep them at 
home for the season, which he also did in 
February. 

Love. Passion. That’s the relationship an 
athlete is supposed to have toward his 
game. Which is why the NBA has a lyrical 
television promo that speaks unabashed- 
ly of loving basketball. The voice is that 
of Isiah Thomas. The promotional spot, 
however, doesn’t proceed to touch upon 
what happens to an athlete when basket- 
ball doesn’t love back. That, though, 
might be written on the hotel wall. * 


David Bradley, the author of South Street 
and The Chaneysville Incident, teaches 
creative writing at Temple University. 
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omewhere out there, on any given Sunday, 

there’s a tragic accident waiting to happen. 

Most likely the day will be warm, probably a 
summer football game on steamy artificial turf, com- 
petitive throughout, forcing a coach to leave one of his 
300-pound linemen in longer than he might like. The blocker 
will remain on the turf after a play but it won’t be his ankle 
or knee that has given out—it will be his heart. And maybe 
his life. 

That accident eventually may be traced to the last two Super 
Bowl champions and their related playoff losers. For long after 
the strike has become a distant memory, 1987 will be viewed 
as the pivotal year in a portentous trend—size, size and more 
size. Nowhere will this be more evident than in the upcoming 
NFL draft on April 24-25, when big blockers, like Paul Gruber 
(6-4, 290) of Wisconsin or David Cadigan (6-5, 280) of USC, 
will find themselves selected in higher rounds than they would 
have been in years past. 

Comments from coach Dan Reeves in the losers’ lockerroom 
last January 31, echoed the reflections of Joe Gibbs the previous 
year after his 1986 Redskins had been manhandled by the 
Giants in the playoffs. The Broncos had been outmuscled. 

Redskins tackles Mark May and Joe Jacoby, at 295 and 305 
pounds respectively, had dominated at the line, while their 

counterparts on Denver, Ken 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF __ Lanier (269) and Dave Stud- 


OFFENSIVE LINEMEN dard (260), had been knocked 
320 || | aside by the Redskins’ defensive 
310 ; rushers. Something had to be 
300 done, thought Reeves, the loser 

a 290 now of consecutive Super 

= 280 Bowls. And the rest of the 

2 270 league thought so too. 

= 260 That football players become 

= 250 larger and heavier is a basic 

— . 

= 40 physical law of the game. Play- 

= ers of the Fifties were larger, on 

= 230 average, than their counterparts 
220 of an earlier day, and players of 
210 the Sixties and Seventies were 
200 heavier than their antecedents 


1967 1977 1987 
(starting centers, guards, tackles) 


from the eras of Gino Marchetti 
(6-4, 245) and Jerry Kramer 
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(6-3, 245). But what’s been happening in the last two or three 
years in the NFL is unprecedented, changing not only the face 
of football but its entire body composition. 

In 1982, for example, the Dallas Cowboys’ offensive line aver- 
aged 261 pounds per man. In 1987 the line weighed in with 
a hefty 293 average. The Redskins bulked up across their of 
fensive front from an average 261 in 1982 to 278 last season. 
In the NFC Central Division, the Bears’ William Perry (6-2, 
315-340) no longer leads the league in avoirdupois. Offensive 
tackle Steve Collier, an ex-health club employee who joined 
Green Bay during the strike, stands 6-7 and weighs between 
337 (officially) and 350 pounds. 

The Super Bowl Bears’ defense of 1985 and the Giants’ of 
1986 caused coaches around the league to think about bulking 
up their 1987 offensive lines. The Redskins’ reaction allowed 
them, eventually, to open mobile-home-sized holes for Tim- 
my Smith to gallop through en route to the Super Bow! title. 
The Broncos’ draft decisions this April will no doubt take that 
into account (see chart, page 32). 

Today NFL personnel directors want tonnage in front of their 
high-priced passers. So the game has evolved to even more 
titanic proportions. Fans seem pleased. But what does all this 
upsizing mean for the players? 


BRAD HOLLAND IS WORRIED. THE EX-NBA PLAYER 
now works as executive director at Centinela Hospital’s Na- 
tional Athletic Health Institute (NAHI) in Culver City, Califor- 
nia. His institute conducts physical workups on athletes, in- 
cluding many NFL players, to determine their fitness levels. 

“Bigger and quicker and stronger is still the gold standard 
in professional sports,’ Holland says. “People will do almost 
anything to achieve that, but they do pay a price.’ Holland 
and others, although still lacking statistical proof, are starting 
to wonder if that price may not be significantly diminished 
health and shorter lives. 

More body weight can mean more stress placed on the heart 


(H 


and lungs—the cardiovascular system. The possibility of an — 


overweight lineman suffering a heart attack during practice or 
a game is relatively small compared to the more real danger 
to football players in the years after they retire. 

Miki Yaras, director of benefits for the NFL Players Associ- 
ation, mentions a startling figure: The expected average life 
span for pro football players—53 years—is nearly 13 years fewer 
than that of an average American male born in the Fifties. The 
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figure, while based on a decade-old study, is harrowing. “We 
have an extraordinarily high rate of heart attacks considering 
the men are very young after leaving football?’ Yaras says. 


"In its recent negotiations for a new collective bargaining 


©) > agreement, the players’ union called for a joint health study 


asi 
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conducted by the players and management, but that bargain- 
ing chip got lost with all the others when the players’ strike 
failed. Tracking career-ending injuries and player disabilities, 
Yaras finds one statistic that jumps out at her: seventy-seven 


- ex-NFL players covered by the league pension (who played a 


minimum of four years in the league) have died since 1959; 
the average age at death was 38. 

No one knows what role size, and the increasing of size, has 
played in that phenomenon. Dr. James Garrick, an orthopedic 
surgeon and director of the San Francisco-based Center for 
Sports Medicine at St. Francis Hospital, has served as a medical 
consultant to the National Football League. He’s concerned 
about the increasing size of NFL players but unconvinced of 
any certain danger. 

From a purely medical standpoint, questions like these are 
a source of embarrassment,’ Garrick admits. “We should know 
these things. There’s not any mechanism in place right now 
to look at these things over time. Something like this [increased 
heart attack rates] could be occurring and we wouldn’t know it.” 

Dr. Ronald Mackenzie, medical director of the NAHI, thinks 
the issue of body-fat content is critical in determining the long- 
term health of football players. ““We know a lot of players who 
say, ‘Gee whiz, I don’t weigh a pound more than when I was 
playing? But their body composition has changed.” 

At the NAHI, Mackenzie performs yearly workups on all 
members of the Rams. “I can think of one lineman who was 
300 pounds, his body fat composition was well over 20 per- 
cent, his cholesterol was high and he just stood in front of me 
and was explaining. He said, “Look, Doc, I don’t need to be 
aerobically fit. Each play, I’m responsible for an area that’s from 
me to you, a yard and a half. That’s all I have to move’ He’s 
quick, he’s talented and he can play quite well with that body 
composition. He saw it as a trade off, and a lot of them know 
they’re risking their health.” 

The health risks increase substantially when players use 
steroids to reach the now standard 280-pound range. “My guess 
is the ones who have been on steroids will probably lose their 
weight real fast when they stop playing;’ Mackenzie says. “The 
other side of it, however, is they may have done themselves 
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a great deal of harm while they were taking it, in their endocrine 
systems, their liver and influencing cells in their body which 
might later develop cancer.” 


STEROIDS AREN’T THE ONLY DANGER. MACKENZIE SAYS 
parents who have started their children on weightlifting pro- 
grams before high school might very well be making a mistake. 
Before puberty a child’s bones are not ready to withstand the 
stress of weightlifting. Yet parents and kids persist in the 
practice. 

Garrick relates, regrettably, that he has spoken with pediatri- 
cians who have had adults inquire about the use of synthetic 
growth hormones for their athletic children. These hormones, 
though not widely available, represent a new and particularly 
dangerous area. They were developed exclusively for use in chil- 
dren whose glandular systems don’t operate properly, relegating 
them to smaller than normal size. The genetically engineered 
hormones were never intended to boost the size of normal chil- 
dren, nor have they been tested for that purpose. Then too, 
unlike steroids which stay in the system for weeks and can be 
detected by testing, synthetic growth hormone is undetectable 
after 24 hours. 

Long-term health is the most critical medical issue arising 
from the increased size of football players, but it is not the only 
concern. Extra weight means immediate extra stress on knees, 
other critical joints and bones. “You listen on the sidelines and 
you hear what sounds like greater hits,’ Brad Holland says. 
“As mass increases you’re going to get more energy delivered?” 
Something is liable to give. 

_“Today’s linemen are not as technique oriented,’ says Ed 
White, the former Vikings lineman and current assistant coach 
of the Chargers. “‘You call it mush blocking. You get going 
at a 45-degree angle and get side-by-side. What it’s leading to 
is going foot-to-foot with 300-pound people. Elephants holding 
each other’s tail—it’s tough to get through.” 

Last season at Howard University in Washington, D.C., a 
view was available of what might become football’s future. 
Howard played seven linemen in its 1987 season who shattered 
the 300 pound barrier. One of those linemen, Willie Felder, 
stands 6-6 and weighs 402 pounds. He was recruited as a 350 
pound high school senior and added 50 pounds through weight 
training. “These days we’re able to go out and get a 270- 
pounder [straight out of high school],’ says Howard coach 
Willie Jeffries. (continued on next page) 


On Draft Day 
everyone will be 
looking for 


But they 


dangers ahead. 
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Maybe all this bulk is safe. Maybe these behemoths will sim- 
ply rumble their way through the NFL draft into updated NFL 
offensive schemes. Maybe none of Howard’s Gargantuas will 
suffer 20 years from now. But Mackenzie isn’t satisfied. “Maybe 
something is going to have to change in football to make it less 
desirable to be huge,’ the doctor says. ““We’re courting disaster 
by encouraging these kids to get so big so fast.” * 


Peter Korn profiled quarterback Dan Fouts in the October SPORT. 
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“McPherson's arm is too weak to play quarterback,” says the NFL 
scout matter-of-factly, while scanning the list of his team’s most 
coveted draft prospects. ‘The kid runs a 4.52 40; he’s iffy as a defen- 
sive back, but he sure as hell won't play quarterback.” 

In a draft year that was supposed to be dominated by Syracuse's 
Don McPherson and Heisman Trophy-toter Tim Brown, scouts’ hud- 
dles early this spring produced another idea: the year of the lesser- 
knowns. League GMs are tabbing some literal unknowns to fill big 
NFL gaps. Like those in offensive lines, where size helps a lot, and 
wide receiver, where size matters not. 

“It's amazing now to see the ability of 300-pounders and how 
they run and control their bodies,” says John Butler, director of 
college scouting for the Buffalo Bills. “These kids are 6-6, 6-7 now. 
They carry their weight in muscle, not body fat. You don't see the 
tummies hanging over anymore. 

“Jumbo Elliott [6-6, 305] is a good example of this,’ Butler adds. 
“You can see it in his training. He runs a 5.0 40.” Other scouts 
point to the emergence of Gerald Perry, who measures 6-5, weighs 
311 pounds and originally went to Southern (La.) on a basketball 
scholarship. ‘He can change directions on a dime,’ says Houston 
assistant coach June Jones, without snickering. 


When John 
Elliott 

| (72) blocks, 
jumbo 
holes open. 


Below are five “sleepers” who, scouts say, will quickly distinguish 
themselves by August: 

ROLLIN PUTZIER, defensive line, Oregon (6-3, 279): A pass rush spe- 
cialist whose low visibility in the Pac-10 kept him out of the upper 
echelons until the senior all-star games and the Indianapolis 
scouting combine. 

PIERCE HOLT, defensive line, Angelo State (6-5, 269): With 4.8 speed, 
he could be another Dave Butz. “They'll beef him up to 305-315 
in the pros,” says one scout. 

MICHAEL OLIPHANT, running back, Puget Sound (5-9, 174): Though 
small by NFL standards, insiders say he’s an Ernest Givins look- 
alike (with 4.44 speed). 

BERNARD FORD, wide receiver, Central Florida (5-9, 165): A blazing star 
at the combine, with 4.38 speed and “‘the softest hands” in camp. 
ANTHONY NEWMAN, safety, Oregon, (6-0, 201): Beneficiary of scouts 
having trekked north to look at teammate Rollin Putzier; is a 
“beautiful prospect,” scouts say, whose lateral speed in a back- 
and-forth shuttle drill was the fastest ever at the combine. 

—du. David Miller 
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TEAM PROBABLE FIRST PICK 
ros Aundray Bruce, LB/DL, Auburn 


DETROIT 

4-11 

KANSAS CITY 
4-11 

TAMPA BAY 
4-11 


Sterling Sharpe, WR, So. Carolina 


Neil Smith, DL, Nebraska 


Tim Brown, WR, Notre Dame 


CINCINNATI John Stephens, RB, 

4-11 Northwestern State (La.) 

an BAIDERS Anthony Miller, WR, Tennessee 
SEEN Ey! Dan Stubbs, DL, Miami 

ny HENS Paul Gruber, OL, Wisconsin 


HOUSTON 
9-6 


Scott Davis, DL, Illinois 
Vincent Brown, LB, Miss. Valley St. 


Aa GIANTS Gaston Green, RB, UCLA 
peas John Elliott, OL, Michigan 


“PHOENIX (St. 
Louis) 7-8 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ken Harvey, LB, California 


Chris Spielman, LB, Ohio State 


Thurman Thomas, RB, Oklahoma St. 
Ted Gregory, DL, Syracuse 


Rickey Dixon, DB, Oklahoma 


L.A. RAMS 
6-9 

SAN DIEGO 
8-7 

MIAMI 

t} 
NEW ENGLAND 


Michael Dean Perry, DL, Clemson 


N 


Brad Muster, RB, Stanford 


[ 
N 


‘PITTSBURGH 
8-7 


MINNESOTA 
8-7 


CLEVELAND 
10-5 _— 


NEW ORLEANS 
12-3 

SAN FRANCISCO 
13-2 


DENVER 
10-4-1 


BUFFALO 
(G: 
SEATTLE 
9-6 
6 | 


Aaron Cox, WR, Arizona State 


Terry McDaniel, DB, Tennessee 


Ken Norton Jr., LB, UCLA 


Eric Allen, DB, Arizona State | 


Keith Jackson, TE, Oklahoma 


Gerald Perry, OL, Southern (La.) 


Ickey Woods, RB, UNLV 


Fred Strickland, LB, Purdue 


Curtis Chappell, WR, Howard 


Rick Strom, QB, Georgia Tech 


INDIANAPOLIS 


9-6 Bennie Blades, DB, Miami (Fla.) 


FIRST ROUND PREVIEW 


NEEDS + COMMENTS 


DEFENSIVE LINE * Though Falcons have more holes than a torpedoed ship, the pass rush (or lack thereof) will take 
precedence. Could also use help at receiver. Bruce could evolve into a top NFL linebacker. 
CORNERBACK, RECEIVER © Despite a porous secondary, Detroit still needs a deep threat on offense. Sharpe fits that bill and 


more—he returns punts and kicks with 4.29 speed in the 40. 


DEFENSIVE LINE, RUNNING BACK « Sure, last year’s surprise, Christian Okoye, blossomed quickly into a tackle-to-tackle runner, 
but the Chiefs’ offense placed 24th in the NFL. Their defense? A mighty 27th. Thus the Smith pick. 


RECEIVER © While Vinny may now have Heisman hands to toss to, scouts are not impressed by Brown. “How much of his 
reputation is earned?” asks one GM, “and how much of it was Brent Musburger?” The Bucs may talk trade with Houston. 


RUNNING BACK, DEFENSIVE BACK « The Bengals’ offense and defense aren't as bad as their '87 record indicates, though a guy 
like Stephens who bench presses 440 pounds and runs a 4.36 would give Boomer a lift. 


DEFENSIVE BACK © With a deal for a quarterback in the works, new coach Mike Shanahan will find it hard to resist the speedy 
Miller, even though the secondary needs fresh legs. 


JOHN McDONOUGH 


DEFENSIVE LINE © Besides building a better offense for '88, new coach Lindy Infante will look to bolster the team’s sagging 
sack attack of the last two years: 20th or worse in 1986 and 1987. 


OFFENSIVE, DEFENSIVE LINE © Speaking of sacks, Ken O'Brien spent far too much time on his back last year for his or Joe 
Walton’s sake. “Gruber's attractive,” says a scout, “because he can play guard, tackle or center.’ He also weighs 290. 


DEFENSIVE LINE, LINEBACKER While rumors circulated in March about a possible trade-up with Tampa Bay, Oilers personnel 
men went to work on shoring up a defense that placed 17th in the NFL in '87. Brown (6-1, 245) is known as “The Undertaker.” 


FOCUS ON SPORTS 


RUNNING BACK « Scout talk around tryout time had Giants front office folk tiring of Joe Morris’ inconsistency. Though Green 
notched a 4.2 time in the 40. he also dropped a lot of balls at the scouting combine. 


OFFENSIVE LINE © Jim Erkenbeck, the Cowboys’ offensive line coach, may feel like General Custer, so Elliott's 6-6, 305 pound 
size could help going up against Redskins. A QB pick would not surprise, but it's unlikely in the first round. 


LINEBACKER, SECONDARY « After the Kelly Stouffer pick went awry in '87, personnel man George Boone Is under pressure to 
grab a solid first round pick. In comes Harvey, a rangy hitter who fits in well with coach Gene Stallings’ need for leadership. 


LINEBACKER, CORNERBACK * When Buddy Ryan says a guy's a “[Mike] Singletary-type player,’ as he did about Spielman, you 
have to think he'll try to nab him high. Eagles could soar with secondary help this season. ) McPherson: 


RUNNING BACK, RECEIVER Offensive coordinator Ernie Zampese will look smart if he finds a way to take the heat off a " Hg : ‘ 
revived Charles White at tailback. On the other side, Rams need secondary help, finishing 26th in pass defense last year. QB and only 


iffy at DB. 
QUARTERBACK, DEFENSIVE BACK © Dixon's 4.3 speed is appealing to the Chargers, especially in a year that has no solid first 
round quarterback prospects. Don McPherson may be lucky to make the second round. 


DEFENSIVE LINE ¢ To complement John Bosa, last year's successful pass rush pick, “Fridge Jr” could fit right in with the 
Dolphins’ needs at elther nose guard or tackle. Said to be cast in the Manny Fernandez mold. 


RUNNING BACK, CORNERBACK « At 6-3, 231 pounds, Muster is a bruiser of a back who was a surprise hit at the scouting com- 
bine workouts last winter. His versatility would strengthen the Pats’ too-pat offense. 


RECEIVER, QUARTERBACK © Besides the talk of quarterback trades (Blackledge from K.C.?), the Steelers’ front office has been 
buzzing about Cox's catching ability. By stretching opponents’ defense, he could help open up his team’s inside trapping game. 
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CORNERBACK, LINEBACKER © The Vikings’ weakness on the corners was glaring in last year’s NFC Championship game. Also 
look for Jerry Burns and crew to start shopping for Scott Studwell’s replacement at linebacker. 


LINEBACKER « After two years of AFC Championship heartbreak, the Browns will look for knockout punch in their defensive 
corps to work in behind an aging Clay Matthews. Norton the younger will provide that. And more. 


CORNERBACK « The demise of the Bears’ “D” wasn't total late last year—their run defense was first in the league; their pass 
defense, seventh. Allen's 4.4 speed would be a welcome addition. 


OFFENSIVE LINE, RECEIVER » Even though the Saints looked overpowering in '87 season, running backs Rueben Mayes and Dalton 
Hilliard could use some soace—and breathing room. Jackson's wishbone experience as blocker only adds to his value. 


OFFENSIVE LINE ¢ Randy Cross and Keith Fahnhorst have seen their better days, so enter Perry (no relation to William and 
Michael Dean), who at 6-5, 311 pounds can run a nifty 5.0 40 with scouts watching. 


RUNNING BACK, CORNERBACK Besides beefing up his offense to help Elway, Dan Reeves has to patch secondary holes in a 
hurry. It is downright embarrassing to give up 81 points in the last two Super Bowl games. 


LINEBACKER © By the 27th pick in this round, the blue-chip linebackers will be spoken for. But GM Bobby Beathard knows 
talent when he sees it; Strickland’s speed (4.59) and smarts look good to an aging defense. 


RECEIVER, OFFENSIVE LINE © Now that the Bills’ defense has started to come around, look for Buffalo to “go deep” for Jim 
Kelly. They could also use more receivers who can catch over the middle. 


TIGHT END, QUARTERBACK « It’s no secret the Seahawks are shallow behind QB Dave Krieg. Since Chris Chandler (Washington) 
will probably be gone by the 49th pick, Strom would be an available strong arm. 


CORNERBACK © Coming off a strong season with the new Dickerson horsepower, the Colts could shore up their heady pass 
defense with a crafty hitter like Blades. If, that is, he’s healthy and still available. 


COMPILED BY J. DAVID MILLER 
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A LONG 
WAY 
FROM 
TORONTO 


George Bell’s bad-guy image goes up in smoke 


34 


eorge Bell?’’ That’s all the Spanish 
anyone needs to know in San Pedro 
de Macoris. 

“George Bell? Si/ Si/ Sif’? A dozen kids 
cluster eagerly around the car. Seven or eight 
years old, in tattered shorts and unbuttoned shirts, 
they’ve been playing baseball barefoot in the street with 
a taped-up ball and a sugarcane stick, dodging roosters 
and goats as they scamper around the makeshift bases, 
but when they hear the words “George Bell”’ they race 
over, clamber on the hood, jump up and down, point 

down the road—“‘George Bell! Alla! Alla! Alla?’ 
Both the Toronto Blue Jays’ front office and George 
Bell’s agent had been having a hard time tracking him 
down. But don’t worry, they said, all you have to do 


when he has the home-field advantage. 


BY ROSS WETZSTEON 


is drive to San Pedro and ask anyone you meet for 
George Bell. 

San Pedro de Macoris, a sugar refining town on the 
southern coast of the Dominican Republic, population 
roughly 100,000, has sent more players per capita to 
the majors than any town in the world, nearly 20 at 
the latest count, but the island’s most famous man, its 
most beloved pelotero, its patron saint of beisbol, is 1987 
American League MVP George Bell. 

George Bell beloved? George Bell a patron saint? The 
man who karate-kicked Bruce Kison after being hit by 
a pitch, the man called “the dirtiest player in baseball”’ 
by Bill Buckner, the man with the malevolent glare and 
hot-dog strut who has inspired loathing in his oppo- 
nents, rage in umpires and contempt in the Toronto 
press corps? (“George Bell is from the old school,’ wrote 
Toronto Star columnist John Robertson. “He flunked 
civilization.”) 

One- and two-story pastel-plastered cinderblock 
houses line the potholed streets of San Pedro, with 
wooden, tin-roofed shanties stretching down the dirt 
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side roads. And even more characteristic than the din 
of motorbikes and blaring radios, than merengue music 
and the open-air markets with roosters parading be- 
tween rickety fruit and vegetable stands and cartons of 
eggs for sale on top of ancient pickup trucks, are the 
boys of San Pedro with their homemade balls and bats 
playing pickup on nearly every block. 

“George Bell? Si! Si! Alla! Alla?’ The refrain crescen- 
dos in eager, worshipful voices, until finally there it is, 
Estadio Tetelo Vargas, the shrine of San Pedro, the 
crumbling ballpark where Alfredo Griffin climbed over 
the outfield fence to take grounders on the gravelly in- 
field, where Joaquin Andujar became “one tough 
Dominican” and where, today, George Bell is working 
out—as he does nearly every day in the winter. 

An enterprising kid with a couple of words of English 
pushes to the front of the crowd—five or six of them 
wearing Blue Jays caps or T-shirts—grabs an elbow, 
beckons “follow me, follow me.’ Through a broken 
turnstile, up a dark ramp, down rows of broken seats, 
onto the concrete roof of the dugout—‘“‘A//a!”’ he says, 
pointing with one hand, holding out the other for a 
peso. There stands George Bell, on the outfield grass 
in the dazzling midmorning sun, coaching a dozen teen- 
age players in Houston Astros uniforms as half the 
school population of San Pedro follows his every move 
from the stands. 

Bell is in the middle of a semicircle of teenage players, 
talking nonstop for 20 minutes, pounding a ball in his 
glove, fielding an imaginary grounder and coming up 
to throw, demonstrating his stance at the plate—the na- 
tional stance of the Dominican Republic. He’s not a 
celebrity who wandered by for an hour, he’s teaching— 
he does this every day—and so what if these are winter 
league Astros farmhands, the boys of February, all that 
matters is that they’re Dominicans. 

“T can no talk now,’ George Bell says sternly. “I’m 
work. Wait until after game.” The brusque brushoff the 
Toronto beat writers have come to hate? 

While George Bell is serious during the workout— 
concentrated, intense, unsmiling—once the game 
against the Atlanta farmhands starts he loosens up. Bat- 
ting third, as DH, he slouches to the plate in his T-shirt, 
sweat pants and running shoes, turns to face the trem- 
bling 17-year-old pitcher with that intimidating stance, 
promptly grounds into a DP and laughingly waves at 
friends who jeer from the stands. After three more at- 
bats he runs in the outfield for half an hour. 

“Now we talk a little?’ Bell says. “I don’t like talk 
when I’m work. Even my wife, she get mad at me be- 
cause I no talk to her when I’m concentrate. Maybe not 
look like I’m work hard, but I do a lotta run,’ He’s 
sprawled in a chair in the stands, the hundreds of tiny 
ringlets in his hair glistening with sweat, three silver 
medallions dangling on his bullish chest—B, 11 and 
MVP. 

He had talked about his difficulties with the press at 
the New York Baseball Writers dinner a couple of weeks 
earlier. ‘“‘A lot of people, they don’t know who George 
Bell is,” he said in accepting his MVP award. “I think 
I’m different than what some of the writers say I am?’ 
He wasn’t being belligerent—he sounded almost apol- 
ogetic. “Find out who Iam,” he concluded with a good- 
natured grin, “and we get along pretty good!” 

Lounging back, his ankles crossed, enjoying “the 
home field advantage”’ at last, George Bell talks a bit 
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about working with young Dominican 
players—“‘I have no help when I start play- 
ing, I like be able help’—but he under- 
stands why he’s been tracked down to a 
small town in the Caribbean: his bad guy 
image. “The writers,’ he goes on without 
being prompted, “‘they know how I play 
but they no know who I am. They only 
come around before or after game, they bug 
me with questions, but I’m always concen- 
trate, I no like talk then. 


matters is that they’re Dominicans. 


“You a writer, right?” he asks abruptly. 
“You concentrate at typewriter, someone 
call on telephone, you say, ‘I work now, I 
call you back later’ That’s what you do, 
right?” Bell’s tone is gruff, and it would be 
easy enough to take the question as antag- 
onistic, but he’s just testing for a reaction, 
there’s a wry, teasing glint in his eye—he 
may not speak English very well, but his 
expression is fluent enough for anyone who 
cares to pay attention. And when he senses 
he’s being understood, the gruffness im- 
mediately disappears, a mellifluous lilt 
enters his voice, he breaks into a grin. “You 
know writers,” he says. “Their notepad has 
only got what they put on it! So when they 
come around to lockerroom they only see 
me one way, they misunderstand me, they 
write things about me not true. I get along 
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with everybody who know me. But when 
I’m work, I play with a lot of intense,’ 
Much of the misunderstanding between 
George Bell and the press could simply be 
due to the language barrier—not that he 
can’t make his feelings clear but that it’s 
easy to mistake his brave barging ahead in 
an unfamiliar tongue for crudeness, not 
that writers can’t accurately record his re- 
marks but that they miss the nuances of 
his personality. “You crazy, man!”’ is one 


Bell teaches Houston Astros farmhands, but all that really 


of his favorite lines, for example, usually 
delivered with a scowl, but while the press 
regards this kind of thing as “gratuitous 
hostility,’ his teammates have come to 
learn that it’s actually just his Latin-style 
needling, not particularly subtle, to be 
sure, but not malicious either. 

“T no understand,’ George Bell says 
now, his huge hand spread on his chest in 
a gesture of sincerity, “I no understand if 
newspapers want story about me they no 
get translator. That’d be treat people nice. 

“Like last year,’ George Bell goes on, 
“a girl in New York want to write story 
about me and when I say ‘I work now’ she 
get mad. ‘Come to Dominican Republic; 
I tell her, ‘we talk there’? So she come here 
and she come to my house and when she 
write article she say I live like minor- 
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leaguer live, she say I live like San Pedro 
poor town. It really bug me, she say bad 
things about my country and put bad pub- 
licity in paper. I happy bring you to my 
house but then you write bad about me 
and my country, that really hurt me, I 
really fanatic about that.” 

The point of the story is that he’s grate- 
ful a writer would visit him in the Do- 
minican Republic. So if you ask “Who is 
George Bell?”’ you have to go there to find 
out, for at least part of the answer is that 
he’s one proud Dominican—he didn’t take 
up baseball to escape the barrio, he took 
up baseball to express the barrio. 

Can we talk at your home, George? 

“Si, Senor,’ he says brusquely—testing 
again, seeing if it’s taken as touchy or 
teasing. 

Gracias, amigo. 

Pretending surprise that he’s talking to 
a reporter who speaks Spanish, Bell calls 
the bluff and launches into his native 
tongue, then does another phony double- 
take when it’s clear he’s being utterly in- 
comprehensible. ““Maybe we better stay in 
English,’ he says with a you-gringos grin. 

Si, Senor. 


ne of George Bell’s two homes 
is a $450-a-day villa at Casa de 
Campo, a 7,000 acre luxury re- 
sort on the beach 40 kilometers 
east of San Pedro. There are two Domini- 
can Republics, in fact, one with donkey 
carts, another with golf carts—an entirely 
different universe, with black “‘natives”’ 
waiting on white tourists, with polo ponies 
and pina coladas instead of grazing goats 
and 7-Up—and George Bell seems at home 
in both. His Mercedes weaves in and out 
of traffic, slowing for roosters, dawdling be- 
hind decrepit diesels, halting for a freight 
train of sugarcane. All along the highway, 
clusters of Dominicans look up at the pass- 
ing car, recognize their idol, beam and 
wave—‘“‘George Bell! George Bell!” —and 
even at the resort the ballboys at the ten- 
nis courts wear Blue Jays caps. 

George Bell changes into swimming 
trunks, turns on the Jacuzzi on the patio 
for his three romping kids—Christopher 
(seven), George Jr. (five) and Kevin (18 
months)—and sits back in a rattan settee 
on the spacious veranda. 

The talk is strictly baseball for a while— 
after all, Bell is coming offan MVP season, 
.308 batting average, a league-leading 134 
RBIs, 47 homers, and he will sign a three- 
year $6 million contract within the week, 
causing a blip in the Dominican GNP. But 
what pleases him most is that he improved 
both his RBIs and HRs in each of his four 
full seasons in the majors, 87 to 95 to 108 
to 134, 26 to 28 to 31 to 47. He’s learning 
to go with the pitch more often, too, he says, 
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and even to lay off the first pitch 
now and then. 

But what about the last week 
of the ’87 season? The Jays lose 
seven straight, including a three- 
game weekend series with the 
Tigers, and MVP George Bell, 
with the pennant on the line, 
goes two for 26. That must be a 
pretty painful memory. 

“Not really,’ George Bell says 
calmly. “The most painful thing 
was Tony Fernandez get hurt. 
When that happen the whole 
team go ‘Oh shit, maybe things 
go different now. 

“If things no go your way, 
what can you do?” he continues 
with a shrug. “All you can do is 
let it go by, work harder for next 
time. My slump? No big deal. It 
happen. No one else hit either.” 

George Bell’s last at-bat in ’87. 
Top of the eighth, Tigers up by 
arun, one swing could mark HR 
number 48 for Bell and a possi- 
ble pennant for Toronto, but he 
lunges for a low outside pitch— 
the first pitch—and lofts an in- 
sipid fly to right center. “I’m try 
to hit Aard to right center,’ he 
says. “I pop up. But the season 
over now. We recuperate,’ 

Will Toronto fans adopt this 
serene “don’t look back”’ attitude 
after one of the biggest collapses 
since the ’64 Phillies? ‘Sure,’ 
says one Toronto writer. ‘For 
one thing, they blame it on the 
injuries. For another, they’re too 
scared of Bell to boo him.” 

But slumps don’t have any- 
thing to do with Bell’s bad-guy 
image, and the lowlight film of his career 
would probably start with a pitch from 
Bruce Kison of the Red Sox in 1985 that 
should have sent him to first base but that 
sent him instead on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion in the general vicinity of the mound. 
He didn’t flail limply at Kison in the man- 
ner of most baseball brawls but let loose 
with a totally unexpected and potentially 
decapitating karate kick. ““That was not 
real nice,’ he admits, excusing himself 
only by saying that he was badly beaned 
in the minors and learned that “I have to 
protect myself, my family.’ “I no like 
remember that,’ he goes on, “but me and 
Red Sox players, we get along better now.” 

There’s no regret about several other 
well-publicized incidents, though, be- 
cause, as George Bell sees it, he was com- 
pletely misunderstood. The year Dave 
Collins was voted Blue Jay MVP, for in- 
stance, with a .308 BA as a platoon player 
vs. his .292 and 26 HRs as a regular, Bell 
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In four seasons, Bell has 
improved his HR and RBI totals 
from 26 to 47 and 87 to 134. 


was alleged to have called the award racially 
motivated. “That not true,” he still insists. 
“They call me here to tell me and ask me 
how I feel. Hey, I don’t care. I happy for 
him. But I say nothing about him white, 
I just say maybe he win because he spend 
whole season talk to press. Then they make 
it sound like I mad. I not mad. Awards 
nice, but only thing I ever want is be bet- 
ter player and better person.’ 

On several occasions over the last three 
years, Bell has announced “‘No mas,” he’s 
not giving any more interviews, flipping 
back and forth between explaining that he 
feels unfairly treated and that he doesn’t 
like to be disturbed when he’s working. 
The reason he’s had to make the announce- 
ment several times, however, is that he in- 
variably relents and ends up talking to re- 
porters again—which may be a clue to an- 
other motive for his behavior. Seeing Bell 
on his native ground makes it evident that, 
like many of his countrymen, he has a hard 


exterior and a soft interior—this 
is the land, after all, of both vi- 
cious cockfights and tender fam- 
ilies, appalling poverty and sen- 
sitive pride, mandatory macho 
and unquestioned Catholicism. 
Perhaps Bell has the kind of hard 
exterior that provokes far more 
controversy than he intends, the 
kind of soft interior that feels 
wounded when people misun- 
derstand—what else can he do 
but momentarily retreat into his 
cocoon? 

“The thing about George,’ 
says one Toronto writer, “‘he’ll 
get into those hostile ‘I’m not 
talking to any of you guys’ 
moods, then one day he’ll let 
down his guard and you can have 
a nice long talk with him, then 
the next day he’ll be back in his 
‘don’t come near me’ mood. I 
don’t think it’s moodiness as 
much as confusion. He doesn’t 
know how to talk to the press so 
he just clams up.” 

“He’s a lot better now than 
when he first came up,’ says an- 
other. “I wouldn’t say he’s mel- 
lowing, but he’s learning the dif- 
ference between toughness and 
meanness.” 

There’s no denying that 
George Bell, as a member of the 
Blue Jays’ front office delicately 
puts it, is ‘“‘a man of many 
moods,’ but then so was Vince 
Lombardi—the difference in the 
press response, it seems clear, is 
cultural as much as charactero- 
logical. Intensity, concentration, 
hard work—how easily they can 
come across as sullen aloofness. Gruff 
humor and a macho manner, especially 
when expressed in an imperfectly learned 
second language—how readily they can be 
interpreted as belligerence. But if George 
Bell is such a bad guy, what’s the name of 
that Dominican player who brings trunk- 
loads of baseball equipment back to San 
Pedro every fall, who donates tens of 
thousands of dollars to medical care for 
Dominican children, who spends a multi- 
millionaire’s offseason working with 
players from another team’s farm system? 

Or talk to Geroge Bell’s coaches and 
teammates about this putatively most dis- 
liked player. “In clubhouse I’m happy,” 
says George Bell. According to manager 
Jimy Williams, “He’s a good agitator, he 
keeps people loose,” while batting instruc- 
tor Cito Gaston says, “People who play 
against George don’t like him. People who 
play with George love him.” Echoes Tony 
La Russa, who once managed him in win- 
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SNAP-CREDIT MEANS 
NO MONEY DOWN AND 
LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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SUGGESTED SUGGESTED SUGGESTED 
RETAIL PRICE RETAIL PRICE 


SUGGESTED 
RETAIL PRICE 


RETAIL PRICE 


19" 3HP 4-CYCLE RECOIL START 
WITH FREE CATCHER AS SHOWN 


21° 3.5HP 4-CYCLE RECOIL START 
WITH FREE CATCHER AS SHOWN 


21° 3.5HP 4-CYCLE RECOIL START 
WITH FREE CATCHER AS SHOWN 


25” BHP 4-CYCLE RECOIL START 
WITH FREE CATCHER AS SHOWN 


NO DOWN PAYMENT, LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Above offers include grass catchers only At participating dealers while supplies last. All prices shown are manufacturer's suggested list price and may vary by region 


MORE ALL AMERICAN SPRING : | 
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ae DEPENDABLE QUALITY-SNAP-CREDIT PLAN “ 


WALK MOWER 


Buy a 4 hp gas self-propelled or 
ra Pav : push mower at regular retail price 
sar ‘ x gio a — ,. and choose one attachment. 


Wie ayo : 

0 Holds up to 1/3 more 
Ng Retail Value $99.95 

All 4 hp models 


PAC-N-SAC°" 
Ss oo ~ Only from:Snapper. 
Bags for catcherto 
curb convenience. 


E f =: mane Catcher 
#; tee \ \ i ; lots Kwik-N-Ezy dumping 
wr. eS ieee. i—— ‘ og Retail Value $49.95 


Thatcherizer“ 
Removes thatch 
Retail Value $69.95 


All self-propelled models 


Snapperizer* 
Finely shreds leaves 
Retail Value $59.95 
Mulcherizer® 
Mulches for lawn food 
Retail Value $49.95 


Not for use on BBC models 


Pictured left: Walk mower with optional 
catcher. Inset: With optional Pac-N-Sac." 


All prices shown are manufacturer's suggested 


NO DOWN PAYMENT, 


Ce | LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
WITH SNAP-CREDIT 


list price and may vary by region. 


America’s choice in rear 
engine riders. Buy at 
regular retail price and 
choose one attachment. 


Single Bag 
Catcher 
Retail Value $139.95 


Dump Cart 
Hauls heavy loads 
Retail Value $189.95 


Wake Bag Catcher 
0 Holds 30 gallon bags 
Mg Retail Value $259.95 


See riding mower inset 


Ppa Bape 5 
0 Holds 30 bushels 
To Retail Value $359.95 


. LAWN TRACTOR 


Buy at regular retail price and 
choose a free mower deck. 


33” Mower Deck 
The Hi-Vac" deck 
Retail Value $269.95 

41” Mower Deck 
Wide double blade 
Retail Value $339.95 
48” Mower Deck 
Ultra wide triple blade 
Retail Value $509.95 


Pictured right top: Rider with optional 
twin bag. Inset: Twin bag. Bottom: Lawn 
tractor with optional twin bag. Inset: Decks. 


Hurry! Offers end soon. At participating dealers. 


Attachments limited on certain models. 
Void where prohibited. 


| _NO DOWN PAYMENT, 
_ | LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS | — 
P-CRE ‘ 

WITH SNAP-CREDIT 


| NO DOWN PAYMENT, 
LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
WITH SNAP-CREDIT 
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MORE ALL AMERICAN SPRING _ 


SAVINGS — 


uy 4 i ee \ a 
19” 2-CYCLE MOWER TRIMMERS BLOWERS 
Buy a 19" 2-cycle mower at regular retail Buy at regular retail price and geta Buy at regular retail price and geta 
price and choose one free attachment. pound of spare line and a six-pack (4 oz. shoulder strap and a six-pack (4 oz. 
Grass Catcher Retail Value $49.95 bottles) of Snapper 2-cycle oil free. bottles) of Snapper 2-cycle oil free. 
Snapperizer” Retail Value $59.95 Line and Oil Retail Value $20.00 Strap and Oil Retail Value $20.00 
Mulcherizer® Retail Value $44.95 


NO DOWN PAYMENT, LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
HURRY, OFFERS END SOON AT PARTICIPATING DEALERS. 


~ FTG) 


REAR TINE TILLERS INTERMEDIATE FRONT TINE TILLERS 
Buy now at regular retail price and get REAR TINE TILLER Buy a front tine tiller with tractor tires 


a hiller-furrower free. Buy now at regular retail price and get at regular retail price and choose one 
a hiller-furrower free. bonus attachment. 


FREE ‘FREE 


Hiller- Sf a Dozer Cultivator 
Furrower Me . Blade Retail Value r 
Retail Value as Retail Value $99.95 Semis on 
$79.95 $159.95 For front tine WARRANTY 


Front tine tillers only. tillers only. 


ey Visit the Snapper dealer nearest you. Look in the Yellow Pages under lawn mowers. 
SNAPPER POWER EQUIPMENT, McDonough, Georgia 30253. A division of Fuqua Industries p= 7= [seer] 


ter ball, ““He struts, he challenges and, 
most ofall, he intimidates. But if you know 
him, you love him.” Broadcaster and for- 
mer catcher Buck Martinez: “I don’t know 
if there’s a more popular guy in the club- 
house. George is a very funny guy, great 
for team spirit.’ Garth Iorg: “He’s sup- 
portive. He gives me the feeling that he 
gets just as much enjoyment out of seeing 
me make a contribution as if he had done 
it himself. He’s a great guy.” John Cerut- 
ti: “He’s the voice and soul of this team.” 

George Bell claims his difficulties with 
the press are part of his past—“the MVP 
takes a lot of negatives away’”’—but some 
of this feeling is clearly due to offseason 
optimism, some of it to overconfidence in 
the capacity of the Toronto press corps for 
forgiveness. Yet MVP recognition will un- 
doubtedly make him more relaxed. Anda 
more relaxed George Bell will surely be a 
more mature George Bell—for if this 
28-year-old man still has some growing up 
to do, he’s already come a long way. 


eorge Bell is the oldest of five 
children and ifhe didn’t have $2 
million-a-year athletic talent, he 
probably would have become a 
$2,000-a-year factory hand in a sugar mill. 
His father, also George Bell, an engineer 
on a refinery freight train, “made us ag- 
gressive in everything. Daddy told us we 
had to fight for what we thought.’ Even 
when baseball was just a kid’s game—‘“‘I 
start at eight. I play only for fun until 14, 
I have no heroes, no nothing’”—Daddy 
stressed that “I should try be one of best 
and tough, too. Tough, that’s the key.” 

When the Phillies signed him for a 
$3,500 bonus in 1978, it seemed like he’d 
started up the golden ladder to riches and 
glory—but the bottom rung turned out to 
be Helena, Montana. “It very hard for you 
in new country. Nobody like you. The oth- 
er players, they look down on Latin play- 
ers. Black, white, no matter, they don’t 
trust anybody who speak Spanish. If you 
Latin American, they say, “You crazy? If 
you Latin American, they say, “You steal? 
My first year terrible. It hurt a lot,’ 

Next, Spartanburg, South Carolina, but 
George Bell “find way handle myself. Peo- 
ple make a lot of noise, me hardhead, me 
troublemaker, stuff like that, but I never 
have problem there. If I such bad guy why 
I no get in trouble places like that?” 

In 1980 the Phillies left George Bell un- 
protected in the major league winter draft, 
the Jays picked him up for $25,000 and 
MVP was only a couple of rungs away. 

From San Pedro de Macoris to $2 mil- 
lion a year—and all because he can hit a 
ball with a stick. But of course that’s only 
a part of who George Bell is, just as Bruce 
Kison knows only part. A part of George 
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Bell few people know is Ingenio Santa Fe, 
a sugar mill company town of a couple of 
thousand factory hands a few kilometers 
north of San Pedro where George Bell was 
born. Cement houses now, with a pleasant, 
coconut-tree-lined main square, but wood- 
en shanties with corrugated tin roofs when 


At Estadio Tetelo Vargas, the school-age population of San 


Pedro de Macoris practices to be like their hero. 


he was growing up, two or three dark and 
dingy rooms per family, no running water, 
the sickening stench of refining sugar in 
the blistering air. 

Another part of George Bell is his par- 
ents’ cramped house on the outskirts of 
San Pedro, its walls covered with religious 
icons and pictures of their children, his 
father proudly displaying a mounted, me- 
chanically autographed “George Bell’’ 
baseball he bought in Toronto—while out- 
side, on the narrow, garbage-littered street, 
motorbikes whiz by, goats pick at scraps 
in the gutters and a young woman in curl- 
ers (and a Blue Jays T-shirt) shoos her 
naked kids away from a donkey. 

The class and economic leaps in George 
Bell’s life in the Dominican Republic 
would be disorienting enough—from im- 
poverished company town to deluxe resort 
in little more than a decade, from donkey 
cart to Mercedes, from no running water 
to Jacuzzi—but at least they’re all within 


the same culture. Consider, then, the add- 
ed psychological dislocations of a black, 
Spanish-speaking player in Toronto, the 
emotional incongruities faced by a man 
with Latin instincts trying to make a life 
in Canada—and under public scrutiny 
nearly every hour of the day. 


“Find out who I am and we get along 
pretty good!”’ We’re back in the stands at 
Estadio Tetelo Vargas—there’s a Domini- 
can kid George Bell wants to take another 
look at. The kid steps to the plate, takes 
a ball, then a strike. 

“T like teach,’ George Bell says. “Base- 
ball, sure. But three things I teach more. 
Three things I want for me, too. Be tough. 
Be winner. Be nice person. Those are three 
main things in life.” 

The kid takes a called second strike. Bell 
cups his hands and yells fiercely in Span- 
ish. The kid steps out of the box, looks up 
into the stands. Bell yells again, shaking 
his fist as if in a rage. 

On the next pitch the kid lines a double 
into the gap in left. 

What did you tell him? 


“T tell him ‘relax!’” * 


Ross Wetzsteon wrote about Steffi Graf in 
the December SPORT. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID STRICK/ONYX 
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e rises with the sun, his warm breath 

steaming in the cold mountain air. 

Both the athlete and the sun awaken 

to find the beautiful hills of central 

California’s Santa Ynez range glazed 
with a light February frost. The sun will make 
short work of that; as it does, he will be hard at 
work of his own. 

His coaches, clutching cups of coffee to warm 
themselves, lead him to the examination room. A 
thermograph of his leg is taken to see how it has 
been recovering from slight injury. The results are 
good; no heat is evident, indicating that his sore 
tendons are recovered and ready to go. Some tread- 
mill work follows; a heart pad is strapped around 
his formidable chest to monitor his conditioning. 
After his workout on the treadmill, blood is drawn 
to check his lactic acid level, another indication 
of how well his training has progressed. If he were 
not in good shape he would head for the pool, 
where an underwater treadmill would give hima 
more strenuous workout without putting excessive 
pressure on his tendons. But he tests out well; a 
little rest with some ice for his legs (or maybe some 
electromagnetic-stimulation boots to further 
relieve the soreness) and by tomorrow he’ll be 
ready for a full hard workout. 

The athlete’s name is Ron Bon. He is three 
years old. He is a horse. 

As of this cold sunny February day, there are 
49,658 registered three-year-old Thoroughbred 
horses in this country. All of them, including Ron 
Bon, are technically eligible to compete in the 
upcoming Triple Crown races. Most of them, like 
Ron Bon, won’t make it. 

Ron Bon, then, is typical of his breed. As a 
horse he is the product of millions of years of 
heredity and thousands of years of domestication 
by humans. As a Thoroughbred horse he repre- 
sents about 300 years of further refinement, hav- 
ing been selectively bred for one thing only: 
speed. 

At full run for a distance of from six furlongs 
(three-fourths of a mile) to a mile and a half, the 
Thoroughbred is the fastest horse on earth, and 
as such he is the foundation for a multibillion 
dollar international industry of owners, riders, 
breeders, trainers and—we shouldn’t forget—fans 
who lose the rent money on some plug who 
looked like a sure thing. 

But a funny thing has happened on the way 
to the finish line recently. Although Thorough- 
bred racing is, as it claims, dedicated “‘to the im- 
provement of the breed,” it seems that the breed 
isn’t improving at all. Unlike humans, who con- 
tinually set new records in speed, whether run- 
ning, swimming, skating or dogsled racing, the 
Thoroughbred isn’t getting any better at the one 
thing he is required to do—run fast. Look at the 
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numbers: The record 
for seven furlongs at 
Aqueduct was set in 
1968; the world record 
for a mile was also set 
that year. Perhaps it is 
more revealing to look 
at one race, the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Times 
came down regularly— 
and quickly—from the 


Diagnostic 
late 1890’s (average 2 
winning times were tools like 
around 2:10) until thermography 


about the 1940’s (times 
averaged under 2:04). 
Since then they’ve lev- 
eled off dramatically: 
Whirlaway’s 1941 win- 
ning time—a then-rec- late. 
ord 2:01-2/5—has been 

topped only six times 

since, and only twice in the last 14 years. Eight of the last nine 
winning times were 2:02 or higher. The record time in that race 
has similarly stagnated. Except for the Gretzky-like 1:59-2/5 per- 
formance of Secretariat (a true superhorse, almost freakish in abili- 
ty) in 1973, Northern Dancer’s 1964 record of 2:00 would still 
be standing. 

But don’t write off the Thoroughbred just yet. While the breed 
probably can’t get any faster through genetic improvements, and 
you can’t reason with a horse to get him to run like the wind 
(“Just win this race, Swifty, and you’ll have a long life of eating 
and making hay; lose, and it’s off to the dog food factory”’), a 
small and disparate band of researchers, trainers and owners, un- 
connected by anything save a shared desire to serve the horse bet- 
ter, is finding that the breed can be improved if it can be treated 
more... well, like humans. Like human athletes, that is. 

Ron Bon, then, is also atypical. Here in California, he is be- 
ing raised and trained under the aegis of the Westerly Training 
Center with the help of the newest equipment and most radical 
ideas in the racing business, a stodgy, old-boy industry rooted 
in the “if it was good enough for my daddy and his daddy, then 
it’s good enough for me’”’ way of thinking. Even if Ron Bon isn’t 
good enough to win a Kentucky Derby, he can still be trained 
as an athlete, taking advantage of the explosive improvement in 
equipment and information during the past five years or so. By 
employing some of the same training principles humans use, 
trainers can reduce the odds that he’ll end up lame and un- 
competitive, and increase the chances of his giving his best per- 
formance. Maybe even help him set new records. 

So meet Ron Bon, Thoroughbred. Where the past meets the 
future. 


can detect 
hot spots 
before it’s too 


he domestication of the horse just might be—after the 
discovery of fire and the invention of the wheel—the 
most important advance in human history. Horses have 
been ridden, eaten, sacrificed, mythologized and wor- 
shipped since prehistory. Was Pegasus a winged cow? 
Were unicorns horned sheep? Did Revelations rain 
down the Four Pigmen of the Apocalypse? Would 
Richard III trade his kingdom for a cat? Of course not; they were 
horses all. Men and horses, then, go way back. 

Horses go way back farther. About 55 million years back, in 
fact, to a small, 12-inch-tall beast with four toes on its front feet 
and three on its hind feet. This creature was so unhorselike that 
when it was discovered it was given the name Hyracotherium, 


which is from the Greek word for hog. More doglike than hoglike, 
it is also known as Eohippus, the dawn horse. 

Over the next few million years—from Eohippus up to Equus 
caballus, the modern horse—the fourth front toe disappeared. The 
middle toe became more prominent, developed the beginnings 
ofa hoof and took over. Eventually the two side toes stopped even 
reaching the ground. Today these side toes have been reduced 
to splint bones, vestigial remnants on either side of the cannon, 
or shin bone, so that, in essence, the horse is running on one 
finger. 

Well, not quite. Running on one finger is a bit simplistic. The 
horse leg is a complex thing, differing from, say, human legs in 
a number of ways. For one, the horse’s knee is more comparable 
to our wrist; there are seven joints in the foreleg alone, which 
are all developed from the middle finger. In the back legs the 
knee joint or hock is more like our ankle; below that, again, is 
the middle finger variation. 

Further, the horse has no muscles below the knee; the lower 
leg is controlled by a complex system of bones, tendons and 
ligaments. These tendons are long and strong (much longer than 
the Achilles tendon, the longest human tendon) and are the ex- 
tension arms of the horse’s musculature. A horse’s speed comes 
from the huge muscles of its upper leg, back, chest and haunches; 
this energy is in effect transferred to and stored in the tendons 
and ligaments of the lower leg, which act something like a set 
of springs, planting and recoiling against the turf. 

What all this means is that the horse’s legs—particularly the 
forelegs, which carry about 60 percent of the horse’s weight— 
are paradoxically strong and delicate mechanisms, quite suscep- 
tible to injury. A Thoroughbred is designed by nature to run com- 
fortably at about 25 miles per hour, but in a race that speed is 
pushed to 40 mph or more. The resulting stresses are often more 
than those brittle legs can bear. ‘‘What is limiting the horse,’ 
says Dr. George W. Pratt Jr., a professor of electrical engineer- 
ing and computer sciences at MIT who studies horse biomechan- 
ics, “is his ability to keep his wheels on while going full out.” 

“A racehorse is an athlete putting out maximum effort,’ adds 
Dr. Dennis M. Meagher, chief of equine surgery at the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. “When competitive individuals take 
themselves to the maximum, something may give. Similar to knee 
injuries in football players, you see leg injuries in horses.” In fact, 
in much the same way that most football players have some degree 
of knee damage, the majority of racehorses suffer some lameness. 
Considering that at full gallop a horse’s leg is bearing a peak 
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force of nearly twice its body weight—perhaps a ton or more— 
across relatively small and compact structures, occasional 
lameness is not surprising. 

Nevertheless, running was built into the prehistoric horse. As 
one of the hunted in the food chain, it had to escape predators. 
Its defense was speed. Long before men intervened in the selec- 
tion process, Nature was on the job. 


he first recorded mounted horse race occurred at the 
33rd Olympiad in 624 BC. But the creation of the 
breed Thoroughbred was astonishingly recent. 
Modern racing began in Great Britain—and specif- 
ically around Newmarket, England, which is still the 
center of British racing—around the 16th Century, 
when royalty took to amusing itself by racing 
such local breeds as Galloways and Hobbies. By the first half 
of the 17th Century this stock had been diluted, and King Charles 
II, along with his “Master of the Royal Stud” James D’Arcy, at- 
tempted to create a new breed, in effect to build a better race- 
horse. They knew exactly where to go: Arabia. 

The Arab is the oldest domesticated breed of horse, going back 
to about 2000 BC. Horses have long been crucial in Arabian life; 
no less than Allah himself, it was believed, created the horse out 
ofa handful of the south wind, saying: ““Thy name shall be Ara- 
bian, and virtue bound into the hair of thy forelock and plunder 
on thy back. I have preferred thee above all beasts, in that I have 
made thy master thy friend. I have given thee the power of flight 
without wings. I will set men on thy back, that shall honor and 
praise me, and sing hallelujah to my name.’ 

How’s that for pressure? And, indeed, if the Thoroughbred 
is the Maserati of horses, the Arab is the Rolls Royce. ““The build 
of the Arab is perfect,’ wrote one horseman. “All the muscles 
and limbs of progression are better placed and longer in him than 
in any other horse. Nature, when she made the Arab, made no 
mistake.” Bred by the Bedouins for strength, beauty and stamina 
(they have been resonantly called Drinkers of the Wind), with 
a fine silky mane, a broad chest, strong limbs and clean, well- 
defined tendons and muscles, the Arab is still crossbred to develop 
and upgrade other breeds of horses today. 

From 1660 to the mid-1700s about 200 horses from the Mid- 
dle East were imported to Britain and mated with the best of the 
racing mares; about half were Arabians, the rest closely related 
breeds like Turks and Barbs. Among these imports were three 
studs who stand alone in Thoroughbred history: As defined and 
prescribed by the keepers of the sport, all Thoroughbreds must 
be descended through their sire side from one of those three 
original founders. (The foundation mares, sadly and sexistly, are 
mostly anonymous, except for one Arabian mare whose unfor- 
tunate name lives on: Old Bald Peg.) 

The first of the three sires was the Byerly Turk, a stallion cap- 
tured in battle in 1686. The Godolphin Barb came to Britain 
around 1730. These two horses founded significant lines of de- 
scent—the Herod line out of the Byerly, and the Matchem line 
out of the Godolphin—but perhaps the most famous of the three 
was the Darley Arabian, certified as “of the most esteemed race 
among the Arabs,’ who was imported in 1709. Our own Ron 
Bon traces his ancestry back, 25 generations on his father’s side, 
to the Darley. 

This breeding history has everything to do with what the Thor- 
oughbred is and can be. This is a closely bred animal coming 
from a relatively small stock in a very short time (the term Thor- 
oughbred wasn’t used until 1821). It’s quite common to find a 
single ancestor appear several times in a horse’s family tree as 
close as four generations back. In Ron Bon, for instance, the sire 
Pharos is both his father’s and his mother’s great-great-great- 
grandfather. Old Bald Peg’s distinguished name can appear 
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thousands of times in the pedigree of a modern horse. Most 
breeders and geneticists feel that this isn’t close enough to con- 
stitute excessive inbreeding, and indeed you don’t see Thorough- 
bred equivalents of the banjo-playing kid in Deliverance. Still, 
as Dr. Douglas J. Futuyma, professor of ecology and evolution 
at the State University of New York at Stony Brook, says, such 
inbreeding is a “real prescription for deleterious effects. And start- 
ing with such a small number of horses can lock in a genetic 
code that is difficult to break out of. It’s similar to certain dog 
breeds with congenital hip problems.’ While the Thoroughbred 
has retained the Arabian’s speed and beauty, he has perhaps lost 
that breed’s inherent soundness. 

The first great modern racehorse was the Darley’s son Flying 
Childers, “the fleetest horse that ever ran at Newmarket or... was 
ever bred in the world.” But his brother, Bartlet’s Childers, was 
even more important; his great-grandson, and Ron Bon’s 18th 
great grandfather, was Eclipse. 

Foaled during a solar eclipse in 1764, this great champion was 
never beaten as an athlete and never matched as a sire. A full 
90 percent of all Thoroughbreds can trace their roots to him. 
More than simply being the most famous and beloved horse ever, 
he is also the link between the early great days of racing and today. 

Eclipse ran his first race at the age of five, in competitions that 
were at greater distances than today—four and five miles—and 
often run in heats. He was more in tune with the Arabian heritage 
of stamina and strength. In 1797 it was recorded that only eight 
percent of racing horses were two years old, while 44 percent 
were five or older. But the kings who controlled the sport of kings 
quickly decided they preferred speed and precociousness to 
stamina and maturity; they bred the swift, rather than the strong, 
and within two generations racehorses were longer in stride and 
shorter in tooth. Eclipse’s grandchildren were running as two- 
and three-year-olds, and by 1860, 35 percent of racers were two, 
while only 16 percent were five and up. Those figures pretty much 
hold today. 

Thus, within Eclipse’s lifetime, the foundations for all of the 
Thoroughbred’s strengths and weaknesses were in place. And 
while Thoroughbreds themselves were fruitful and multiplied, 
while Eclipse begat Pot-8-O’s who begat Waxy, and on to 
Polymelus who begat Phalaris, and on to Hail To Reason who 
begat Halo who begat Ron Bon, the gods of racing were painful- 
ly slow in improving either the breed or the way it was handled. 


n July of 1986, Dick Sturgis, an expatriate Arkansan with 
money from his commercial real estate business and 30 years 
in the horse trade, put up about $4.5 million to buy the 
160 acre Westerly Stud, and another $4 million to renovate 
the existing facilities and buy the newfangled equipment 
to make Westerly state-of-the-art. He spent $80,000 for the 
treadmill, $40,000 for the thermography unit, he-can’t- 
remember-how-much for the blood analyzer. He did it because 
his trainer, John Fulton, made a commitment to relocate his 55 
horses here, away from the racetrack, and to use the new equip- 
ment on the horses he trained. Eventually more trainers will move 
their businesses here and rent space from Sturgis, and there will 
be 240 horses training at Westerly, and it’ll make money. Because 
the results should prove that it can make a difference. 

“What I wanted to do for a number of years,” Sturgis says in 
his office at Westerly, “‘is take the technology and science that 
was coming out of the various veterinary colleges and actually 
apply it to good racehorses. 

“T knew there were mistakes we were making in the training 
of our horses that were keeping us from getting them in races 
as long as they should be there. We were just losing too many 
horses to injury, unnecessarily. I believed it had to do with the 
accepted methods of training that we’ve been doing for 100 years.” 


Racing observers es- 
timate that only 30 per- 
cent of all Thorough- 
breds born in North 
America ever make it to 
the track. Those that 
do must then overcome 
the added demands 
that have been placed 
on them in the last dec- 
ade or so: increased 
year-round racing on 
tracks that are apt to 
freeze solid and an in- 
crease in purse money 
that entices trainers 
to keep horses in 
competition. 

Proponents of train- 


ing centers confidently An Olympic 
predict they will be the ann 

wave of the future. une 
Horses now do the center for 
bulk of their training Rarsas: 

at racetracks, where 

workout schedules are Westerly’s 


restricted to the hours 
before 10:00 AM, to 
clear the track for the 
day’s races. Offtrack 
centers afford the train- 
er the luxury of scheduling afternoon workouts and a choice of 
different courses and terrains on which to train. They van their 
horses to races and bring them home afterward. 

The concept of training centers is not new; in Europe, where 
all racing is on grass, horses must train off-track to preserve the 
racing surfaces. What is novel about the handful of U.S. off-track 
facilities—like Westerly, Fair Hill in Maryland, a very few 
others—is the technology and training methods. The thoroughly 
modern Thoroughbred can train at the equine equivalent of a 
health spa; all that’s missing are Jazzercize classes. 

Take Ron Bon, for instance. Sturgis happens to own Ron Bon; 
he bought him as a yearling. John Fulton put the colt through 
his basic training when, one morning, the thermograph showed 
some heat in the tendons of both front legs. Fulton stopped his 
training for a while, then ran him with support bandages on his 
legs. They did some gait analysis—photographing and studying 
the patterns of leg movement in the horse’s various gaits—on the 
treadmill and noticed that the bandages kept his legs from drop- 
ping, adding support and relieving stress on the tendons. Since 
then, they’ve seen no more heat. 

“In the past I wouldn’t have seen anything,’ Fulton says of 
the injury. The common practice among trainers is to feel a horse’s 
legs for heat, a diagnostic tool as scientific as your mother feel- 
ing your forehead. “The thermograph is sensitive to one-half 
degree centigrade,’ Fulton explains. “No trainer could feel that 
with his hands. We found the problem and corrected it before 
it was too late. If we hadn’t, in his next run or his next, he would 
have bowed a tendon and possibly ended his career.” 

An ordinary horse might not be broken—that is, trained to be 
ridden—until the age of four or more. Thoroughbreds, however, 
must not only carry men but race with them at the too-early age 
of two. As we’ve seen, a horse’s legs are delicate structures, and 
at two they really aren’t ready for this kind of stuff. It’s like 
teaching 12-year-olds to throw a curveball: They can do it, but 
the chances of permanent injury are great. The most common 


treadmill in 


low gear. 


injuries to a young horse are bowed tendons (like sprained ten- 
dons in humans) and bucked shins (similar to shin splints or stress 
fractures, this condition is unique to young Thoroughbreds and 
a direct result of immature bones pounding on hard turf). They 
can end a promising colt’s career before it ever gets started. 

The folks at Westerly don’t plan to race their horses at two. 
Rather, their training program is designed to ready the young 
horses for long careers at the track. As yearlings they are walked 
on the treadmill and allowed to trot for a mile or so every other 
day. They are broken at the age of one and a half, then put back 
on the treadmill, which can run at varying speeds and be raised 
to an angle for further conditioning. They will also work on the 
aqua-tred, the underwater treadmill Fulton uses at nearby Flag 
Is Up Farms that can lessen the weight on the horse’s legs by 
40 percent while giving him an exhausting aerobic workout. 
Through the age of two he can work on the track; by then he 
should have worked through the most dangerous time of his de- 
velopment. “So far;’ says Fulton, “on our program, we’ve had 
no bucked shins.” 

More than preventing injuries, the new equipment can help 
trainers and owners find out early just how good a horse might 
be, whether his potential is as a sprinter or a distance horse, or 
indeed whether he might be better suited to pulling a milk wagon. 
“One of our yearlings looked great, had great conformation [body 
build], he was my favorite,’ laughs Dr. Kjersten Harvey-Fulton, 
Westerly’s head vet (and John Fulton’s new wife). “But he turned 
out to be a dog. No aerobic ability at all?’ With that kind of in- 
formation, says John Fulton, “‘you know if you should spend 
$40,000 to train him or just dump him off?’ 

Opinions on the effectiveness of all this gadgetry are sharply 
divided. Most of this innovation is coming from the younger 
trainers—John Fulton is 39—and some progressive veterans like 
Jack Van Berg, Alysheba’s trainer, who is planning to build several 
centers around the country incorporating some of the new train- 
ing equipment. Racing’s old boys—such as Woody Stephens and 
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Charlie Whittingham 
—are more skeptical. . 
“T’m waiting for more aS 
research,’ says Whit 
tingham. “T’ll go along = 
with what looks good, = 
but I’m not going to ; 
make a great change. 
I’ve done things pretty 
much the same for 50 
years and I’ve done 
well?’ Or, as one trainer 
scoffs, “No heart mon- 
itor is going to make a 
horse go any faster.” 

Dr. John Fisher, a 
veterinarian and train- 2 
er for 20 years, has ever been.” 
trained horses at the ES” 159 > 
Fair Hill Training 
Center in Elkton, Maryland; he says his feelings are mixed. “The 
big challenge with all this new stuff is being able to implement 
it,’ he says. “You might buy it if you could be convinced it would 
do the job, but right now there’s no proof these things work. It’s 
great to theorize, but the bottom line is you have to win races.” 

“A lot of people think it’s voodoo,” Sturgis says. “The horse 
business is very traditional. But I visited the Olympic Training 
Center in Colorado Springs years ago and said this is what we 
need to do. We need to do motion analysis, heart-rate monitor- 
ing, the things that tell us what direction the athlete is moving 
in and why. We took the Olympic Training Center, moved it to 
California and made it a horse training center.’ 

Although the object isn’t to make a faster horse—you can’t teach 
a horse to lengthen his stride or change his running form—it is 
to make more horses run at their full potential more often, so 
the result might be a faster horse. If some budding Secretariat 
who might previously have been felled by injury can survive the 
heavy attrition rate and make it to the Derby healthy and in peak 
condition he might be able to set new records. “Even a one per- 
cent improvement,” says John Fulton, “can mean a few lengths 
in a race.” 

It’s too early to tell just how well it’s working. It’s even too 
early to tell just what is working. “Vets don’t get taught sports 
medicine, there’s no curriculum,’ says Dr. Harvey-Fulton. “The 
equine sports medicine conference recently had only its second 
meeting. Basically, we’re stealing from human sports medicine 
and kind of feeling our way along.” But the players at Westerly 
can feel that it 7s working. “I can’t say with numbers that it’s 
working,’ says John Fulton, “but I can see the difference in the 
horses.” 

“John has one colt, Torres Vedras, by Conquistador Cielo,’ 
Sturgis says. “Sheik Mohammad bought him for $1.1 million. 
The horse got so screwed up with all the racetrack confusion he 
wouldn’t leave his barn. Real head case. They sent him up here, 
John took his time with him, worked him on the treadmill. He 
got so happy he acted like a puppy dog—he’d come up to you 
looking to get his ears scratched. He lost his first outing by a 
head, won his second impressively. That’s what you can do here 
that you can’t do at Santa Anita. Horses just blossom here. And 
a happy horse is a productive horse.’ 

Over at Fair Hill, Dr. Fisher says, “I know that since I’ve been 
here, my horses have made more starts, suffered less injury and 
the average earnings per start is up. But as yet, there is very little 
hard data available on these things.’ This spring, Fisher is con- 
ducting an experiment with the aid of Dr. David Nunamaker, 
a veterinarian at the University of Pennsylvania’s New Bolton 
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Center, a prestigious equine research facility, on preventing 
bucked shins. 

“Bucked shins are related to bone shape changes,” explains Dr. 
Nunamaker. “Horses model and remodel their bones according 
to their training regimen. When strain is high it will change the 
outside layer of the bone. We found that running horses at high 
speed over shorter distances accelerated these bone changes. We 
produced [the strength of] four-year-old bones in two-and-a-half- 
year-old horses. We now want to see how the various track sur- 
faces affect this process.”’ Racing’s innovators hope that as more 
research is conducted, more unconventional training methods will 
be accepted by the old guard. 

Since he’s footing the bill at Westerly, Sturgis gets the last word. 
“T can see the enthusiasm in the staff. Our horses are staying 
in the program, we’re not dropping casualties along the way. 

“Tt’s fun to be on the cutting edge,’ he concludes, and then 
adds with the sense of a man footing the bill, “especially when 
the theory is, in practice, working.” 


n movement the Thoroughbred is long, free, easy and fast 

at all paces, near perfect in conformation, balance and sym- 
metry of proportion. He is the aristocrat of the equine.” 

So wrote the authors of The Complete Book of the Horse. 

Our friend Ron Bon represents the common aristocracy, 

but he has a cousin (of course, all Thoroughbreds are 
cousins, but we have one particular cousin in mind) of 
whom it was said, “This is probably the best horse there has 
ever been. He’s what everyone has been trying to breed for the 
past 100 years.” You can probably guess his name: Secretariat. 

In Secretariat, the breed created an individual of uncommon 
spirit, competitiveness and talent. On top of the breed’s extraor- 
dinary capacity for work—an athletic horse’s heart rate can in- 
crease tenfold in a hard run, from about 24 to 250 beats per 
minute—it gave up an individual with an unheard-of stride length 
of 31 feet, where normal is about 24 feet. It yielded a horse who 
withstood the rigors of training and racing to set standards that 
may not ever be matched. As Brian Singleton, director of the 
Equine Research Center in Newmarket, England, said elsewhere, 
“You put Secretariat into a biomechanical model on a computer 
and smoke comes out of the back of the machine. It’s just...he 
shouldn’t be.” 

But there’s a phrase in this business: A good horse is like a 
loaded shotgun; any damn fool can pull the trigger. It’s the un- 
loaded shotguns—the Ron Bons—who stand to gain most from 
the new age of Thoroughbred training. As pushed by places like 
Westerly, the breed looks to be improving once again. * 
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Forget the fact that the car on the left is a legend- 
ary performance car. And that the one on the right 
is a Wagon. 

A radar gun doesn't notice minor details like that. 
It focuses on only one thing: speed. 

And from that point of view, the Porsche 944 and 
the Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon look remarkably similar. 

In fact, in repeated quarter-mile tests, they 
came up with virtually identical numbers—both in 
elapsed time and miles-per-hour. In 0-60 tests, the 
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Volvo wagon actually came out ahead of the 
Porsche* Which is no small feat for any car. much 
less a wagon. 

Its no wonder Road & Track magazine called 
the 740 Turbo Wagon the closest thing to a five- 
door sports car. 

Which all goes to prove that the Volvo 740 Turbo 
Wagon is something ey rare indeed: 

A wagon that’ actually worth 
owning for what it packs up front. bet Le wo. 


THE MOST 


HATED MAN IN 


HOCKEY 


MONTREAL'S 
LEMIEUX 
(32) ISAT §f 
HOME IN 
THE CREASE. 


A re you looking for me?” 

The voice belongs to 
Claude Lemieux, who has 
appeared in the doorway of 
the Montreal Canadiens’ 
equipment room. In one 
hand he’s holding his hel- 
met, in the other a screw- 
driver and rivets. It’s a win- 
ter morning in the Montreal 
Forum, less than 14 hours 
after a big win over the de- 
fending champion Edmon- 
ton Oilers. But all is not har- 
monious in the Land of 23 
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Stanley Cups. Moments 
earlier, Lemieux noticed 
this reporter talking with 
soon-to-be-traded Chris 
Nilan. No big deal, right? 

“What did Nilan say 
about me?” Lemieux imme- 
diately asks. 

“He said you were a 
warm, caring, sensitive per- 
son.’ Which indeed he had 
—with tongue in cheek. 

“Well, we don’t like each 


BY CHRIS 


sees 


other,” Lemieux says. 
“We're both emotional play- 
ers, and we just don’t like 
each other.” 

So what else is new? Nilan 
is just one of many National 
Hockey League players— 
including teammates —who 
dislike Lemieux. The Bru- 
ins’ Gord Kluzak is another. 
Ina game at Boston Garden, 
he elbowed Lemieux in the 
right eye. Five days later it’s 
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HEART AND SCORE THE WINNING GOAL. 


still a mess. The whites of 
the eye are blood red while 
the skin around the socket is 
purple fading to yellow. Un- 
derneath is a broken orbital 
bone; doctors have ordered 
Lemieux to hold off blowing 
his nose for three weeks— 
seriously. 

But an elbow to the eye 
doesn’t faze Lemieux. He 
knows he is one of the 
NHL’s least liked players. 

He knows why, too: He is 
obnoxious at best, dirty at 
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worst and—this really drives opponents 
crazy—talented. Lemieux, you could say, 
is hockey’s answer to Sean Penn. (And his 
wife is prettier than Madonna.) 

Forget about the puck for a minute and 
watch him on the ice. Just follow number 
32 in the Canadiens sweater for a quick 
and easy primer on the art of annoyance. 
Watch the stickwork. The little hook, the 
blade digging upward into an armpit. The 
two-handers across the shin pads. Did that 
get an ankle? Look for the grab that isn’t 
quite interference. The glove in the face. 
Watch him run the goalie. Then, when 
he’s annoyed the opposition to the point 
of retaliation, notice him take a spectacular 
dive after he’s poked. With Lemieux, as 


A LEMIEUX SPECIAL: RUN THE GOALIE, 
THEN RUN FOR YOUR LIFE. 


emotional on the ice as off, the ends justify 
the means. “If the other team gets, say, 
four or six minutes in penalties and I only 
get two, it’s worth it.’ 

Then there’s the not-so-delicate art of 
“trash-mouthing,” the ability to drop a few 
words—in English or French—guaranteed 
to blow the opposition’s top. In his rookie 
year Lemieux drew the wrath of the Bruins 
when he started getting on Charlie Sim- 
mer about some pictures of Simmer’s wife 
that had appeared in Playboy a few years 
earlier. When the series ended and the 
teams were shaking hands, Boston’s Ken 
Linseman, a player noted for his own stick- 
work, leaned over and told the rookie, 
“There are things that you just don’t say, 
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even on the ice.’ In case you’re wonder- 
ing just how far Lemieux’s words went, 
consider this: Both Canadiens president 
Ronald Corey and GM Serge Savard made 
personal apologies to Simmer. 

While playing for Team Canada in the 
Canada Cup last September, Lemieux 
goaded Curt Fraser of Team USA into 
punching him just as the United States was 
preparing to go on the power play. “I did 
my job,’ Lemieux told reporters after the 
game. “I made him punch me in the 
head.” In the same game, Lemieux so en- 
raged Team USA’s Chris Chelios that 
Chelios, a Montreal teammate, took a kick 
at him. Then there was the slightly offbeat 
incident this fall in which Lemieux, dur- 


ing a stoppage of play against Calgary, took 
a sip from the water bottle of Flames goalie 
Mike Vernon, propelling Vernon and his 
teammates into a tizzy. “I was thirsty,” 
Lemieux said with a straight face. 
Finally there was the brawl before the 
sixth game of last spring’s Wales Confer- 
ence finals against the Philadelphia Flyers, 
precipitated by Lemieux. After going to the 
dressing room following warmups, Le- 
mieux and teammate Shayne Corson re- 
turned to the ice to complete what had 
become a pre-game ritual (and it must be 
noted, a violation of unwritten NHL rules) 
—firing a puck into the opponent’s emp- 
ty net. The Flyers’ Ed Hospodar and 
Chico Resch, waiting in a runway across 
the rink, jumped on the ice when the two 
Canadiens reappeared. Hospodar went for 
Lemieux, speared him, tore off his helmet 


and began pummeling him. Immediately 
the two teams streamed from their dress- 
ing rooms, many players jerseyless (at least 
one skateless), and with no referees to im- 
pede matters—in the beginning—pro- 
ceeded to fight for 15 minutes. 

Everybody has a story about Lemieux 
the agitator. But what about Lemieux the 
hockey player? Last year, in his first full 
NHL season, he scored 27 goals, one be- 
hind Bobby Smith’s team-leading 28. This 
year he’s on a 35 goal pace. Lemieux, a 
right wing, was chosen for the NHL all- 
star team that met the Russians at Rendez- 
Vous ’87. Last summer, of course, he 
played in the Canada Cup. Not inciden- 
tally, both teams were constructed—by 
Mike Keenan, Serge Savard, Bob Clarke, 
among others—with the sole purpose of 
beating the world’s best. Lemieux, says 
Canadiens coach Jean Perron, is “‘a player 
the opposition loves to hate but a coach 
loves to have on his side,’ 

Not only Perron but all of Montreal 
loved Lemieux after he was called up to 
the Canadiens in late March two years ago 
and, along with fellow rookie Patrick Roy, 
helped lead the Habs to the Stanley Cup. 
That was the year Lemieux scored one of 
the biggest goals in Montreal history, a 
seventh game overtime goal against Hart- 
ford in the Divisional Finals. Then, in the 
same week, he scored another overtime 
goal, this one against the New York Rang- 
ers in the Conference Finals. He finished 
the playoffs with 10 goals (four game win- 
ners) and six assists, and were it not for 
Roy’s outstanding goaltending, Lemieux 
would have been the playoff MVP. 

If Montreal is to recapture the Stanley 
Cup this year, Claude Lemieux, hockey’s 
most hated troublemaker and possibly its 
best clutch player, will have to lead the way. 


ACCORDING TO LEGEND, WHEN LE- 
mieux, then 20, learned he had been cut 
and would be starting the 1985-86 season 
with Sherbrooke of the American Hockey 
League, he barged out of the Forum to the 
players’ parking lot and put his fist 
through his car’s windshield. 

It’s a legend Lemieux wants to bury. 
“It’s true that I hit the windshield,’ he 
says, “but I didn’t break it.” 

Carole Lemieux, who has an easy smile 
and bright blonde hair, gives a little shiver 
at the mention of Sherbrooke. She’s sitting 
beside her husband at the kitchen table of 
the four-year-old semiattached duplex they 
own in LaSalle, a Montreal neighborhood 
about 10 miles from the Forum. Outside, 
the weather is dreary, rain and sleet wash- 
ing away the snow. 

“When I heard he was sent away,” says 
Carole, “I went straight to the Forum. 
Claude was outside in his car. He was cry- 
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ing so much that all the windows were 
totally steamed up. ‘I’m going to quit 
hockey, he kept saying. “They didn’t give 
me a chance. ” That night, however, at 
Carole’s insistence, Lemieux drove to Sher- 
brooke. He was in tears the whole way. 

Montreal’s second choice (26th overall) 
two years earlier, out of the small western 
Quebec city of Mont Laurier, Lemieux 
was coming off an excellent year with the 
Verdun Junior Canadiens where he 
notched 58 goals, 124 points and 152 
penalty minutes in only 52 games. He is 
also French-Canadian, so hopes for him 
were high. 

“The reporters were talking about me 
like I was the next Guy Lafleur,’ says Le- 
mieux. “That became a problem when I 
started to believe it myself and changed my 
style of play. I tried to be fancy, a natural 
skater.” It didn’t work. Nonetheless, Le- 
mieux thought he had the team made. On 
top of that, he was a rookie who didn’t ap- 
preciate being treated like one. “Guys 
would make remarks about my hair or the 
way I dressed. I’d just say, ‘Screw you, ass- 
hole’ I was really cocky. I thought I could 
be a star right away, that it would be like 
it was in juniors. But I found out I had 
to start at the bottom.” 

“When drafted he was overconfident,” 
says Bob Gainey, the Canadiens’ 14 year 
veteran. “He felt he could move right in 
and take a place on the team.” 

The bottom for Lemieux came at Sher- 
brooke. He sulked and alienated his team- 
mates by making little effort on-ice or off. 
He felt rejected not only by the Canadiens, 
but by friends who stopped being friends 
the moment he was sent down. “Some- 
times,’ Lemieux says, “the phone would 
ring and I would pick it up and, without 
even hearing the voice on the other end, 
would say, ‘Hi, Carole’ She was the only 
one calling me.” 

Carole, then Lemieux’s girlfriend, was 
born into hockey. Her father, Bob Filion, 
coached juniors, her uncle is Maurice 
Filion, the GM of the Quebec Nordiques. 
When Lemieux was sent to Sherbrooke, 
Carole enlisted the help of her father. 

“That fall, when Carole’s dad would tell 
me that if I worked hard, the Canadiens 
would want me back, I didn’t believe him,’ 
Lemieux says. “I’d look at him and say, 
*You’re crazy. The Canadiens? I can’t even 
play at Sherbrooke’ ”’ 

That Christmas, things began to change. 
“J got engaged to Carole,” says Lemieux, 
“and we held a party. I had a really good 
talk with my parents and my in-laws and 
when I went back to Sherbrooke, I felt bet- 
ter. I stopped floating around the ice.” 

In the second half of the season he was 
Sherbrooke’s best player, and when Mario 
Tremblay, whom Lemieux says he mod- 


DETROIT'S BOB PROBERT: FROM ALCOHOLIC TO ALL-STAR 
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If you had sneaked into the lock- 
erroom of the NHL’s Campbell 
Conference All-Stars this past 
February, you would have seen 
the stars most hockey fans drool 
over: Wayne Gretzky, Mark 
Messier, Denis Savard. 

But there, hulking between two 
of the league's premier centers— 
Steve Yzerman and Dale Hawer- 
chuk—sat Bob Probert. Like 
Claude Lemieux he is one of the 
league's bad boys. For most of this 
season he’s led the NHLin penalty 
minutes and game misconducts. 

Probert’s appointment to the 
All-Star roster by Edmonton coach 
Glen Sather—and the offensive 
success the 6-3, 215 pound right 
wing has had this season—came 
as a surprise to many. But not to 
Sather, who had called Probert 
“Detroit’s most dangerous player 
in the playoffs last year’ And if 
the Red Wings are to achieve any 
significant success in this year’s 
playoffs—especially with team- 
mate Yzerman’s season-ending 
knee injury on March 1—Probert 
will be a key. 

“When he's in good mental and 
physical condition he becomes 
our second best player behind 
Steve Yzerman,” says Detroit GM 
Jim Devellano. “When | drafted 
him | said he'd be my Clark Gillies 
and that’s what he is. He’s got 
great hockey sense, he’s big, he's 
strong and he’s got great hands.” 

Great hands in two ways. While 
he’s on his way toward a 35 goal 
season, Probert, 22, is also known 
as the NHL's undisputed heavy- 
weight champion. By all accounts, 
he’s lost only one fight in his 
career, to St. Louis’ Todd Ewen. 
(“A lucky punch,” says Red Wings 
coach Jacques Demers. “I never 
saw it coming,” laughs Probert.) 

Yet what has made Bob Probert 
notorious—even more than his 
penalty minute total—is his 


ewe ene 


alcoholism. 

Four times in 1986, Probert was 
arrested for alcohol-related of- 
fenses, including assault of a 
police officer. Four times over 10 
months in ’86 and ’87, Probert was 
in and out of alcohol rehabilita- 
tion centers. This past fall he was 
jailed overnight for failing to at- 
tend the requisite number of Al- 
coholics Anonymous meetings 
dictated by his probationary sen- 
tence from an ’86 offense. 

Probert takes a drug daily 
called Antibuse, a 
medication that 
when mixed with 
alcohol makes the 
patient violently ill. 
“I'm just trying to 
do everything | 
can,” Probert ad- 
mits. “It’s a hard 
thing to do and I’ve 
got to continue. | 
don't need anyone 
to watch me. | can 
handle it now on my 
own.” 

Nonetheless, 
Probert is lucky to 
have the full sup- 
port of the Red 
Wings. Last season 
they babied him, 
going so far as to in- 
spect the drinks he 
ordered. 

“There's not a lot 
we as players can 
do,” says Yzerman, 
Detroit’s captain. 
“He's got to take the 
initiative. The last 
few months he has 
been taking things 
on himself. We 
used to have to look for him. You 
know, ‘Come on, Bobby, it’s time 
to go...’ wherever. But he's get- 
ting to practices on time, getting 
to the airport on time. His attitude 


has changed. He's grown up.” 
“If we had another player bang 
into a tree because he was drunk, 
we might not be so quick to over- 
look it,’ says Devellano. “But he’s 
an asset when he's right and the 
boy was only 21 years old. | can't 
find big, strong, tough guys with 
his kind of hockey brains and 
hands, so when I’ve got one, just 
because he's got an off-ice prob- 
lem, if he’s prepared to work with 
us we're prepared to work with 
him. And if Bobby hadn't been 


PROBERT LEADS THE LEAGUE IN PENALTY 
MINUTES—AND IN RISING RESPECT. 
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playing hockey | would have 

feared for his future.” 
For now, the only people who 
fear his future are his opponents. 
—Michael A. Berger 


eled himself after, was injured in late 
March, Lemieux was recalled. He was one 
of eight rookies in the lineup when the 
Canadiens started their unlikely drive to 
the Stanley Cup two weeks later. 
Redemption for Lemieux came with the 
seventh game overtime goal, a backhander 
off Mike Liut in Montreal. “‘I told myself 
that for all the bad times I had in Sher- 
brooke, God finally gave me a present for 
the work, for not quitting,’ Lemieux says. 
Lemieux became the toast of Rue Sainte 
Catherine and when he was introduced be- 
fore the start of the Conference Finals 
against the Rangers two nights later, 
Forum fans stood and cheered until the 


rookie raised his right hand in acknowl- 
edgement. “Every kid dreams of that. I was 
really close to crying.” 

When Lemieux scored his second over- 
time goal of the playoffs it put the Cana- 
diens up three games to none over the 
Rangers and propelled Montreal to the 
Stanley Cup Finals. Then they beat Cal- 
gary to end, at seven years, the longest dry 
spell Canadiens fans have suffered since 
the early Fifties. There was celebrating to 
be done and over a thousand people 
showed for the victory party at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal. And who 
should wind up on stage singing a couple 
of songs in French with the band? “I was 
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all set to start a third,” says Lemieux with 
a laugh, “but Carole pulled me off the 
stage.’ At that moment, Sherbrooke 
couldn’t have seemed farther away. 


LEMIEUX HAS ONE SISTER, CAROLE, 25, 
and two brothers, Jocelyn, 20, who plays 
for the St. Louis Blues, and Serge, a severe- 
ly retarded 21-year-old who has been hos- 
pitalized since the age of two. “Serge 
doesn’t walk or talk, he doesn’t even realize 
what’s going on,’ says Claude. “In his own 
way, though, I think he’s happy.” 
Lemieux, who has set up a small foun- 
dation to help his brother and others like 
him, remembers growing up surrounded 
by familial guilt over Serge. As a possible 


LEMIEUX CAN ENRAGE THE GOALIE THEN 
PUT THE PUCK BEHIND HIM. 


ee ey 


consequence, the two healthy brothers im- 
mersed themselves in sports. “By the time 
I was 11,” Lemieux says, “I'd totally lost 
interest in everything else.” 

Lemieux started as a defenseman, al- 
though his on-ice demeanor has always 
been the same. “He never let anyone push 
him around. He’d fight for his skin,’ re- 
calls his mother, Rachel. At 12, a year 
younger than most of his teammates, Le- 
mieux was playing for the local midget 
team—and insisting to his ttammates that 
he would be playing for the Canadiens 
someday. “‘Half the players hated him,” his 
father, Gabriel, a long distance trucker, re- 
calls. ‘But half loved him, too.’ 

At 15, Lemieux headed south for Mon- 
treal to play midget Triple-A hockey and 
board with a local family. It’s a rite of pas- 
sage for thousands of youngsters in Cana- 
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da, where hockey is considered too impor- 
tant an industry to be left to the schools. 
Jocelyn would later take the same route and 
he, like his older brother, would also ar- 
rive in the NHL unprepared. 

“A guy 18 to 20 is not a man,” Lemieux 
says. ‘“‘When I first got to the Canadiens, 
I could skate like a man, I could shoot like 
a man, I was built like a man and I could 
even shave my beard like a man. I was a boy. 

“T certainly made mistakes,’ Lemieux 
continues, “and the older players—[Bob] 
Gainey, [Larry] Robinson, [Bobby] Smith 
—remember them. But I like to think they 
knew I was going to change.” 

“Sherbrooke brought him to earth,’ says 
Robinson. “Before that he was a brash 


youngster. I think he got wrong informa- 
tion—people telling him how good he was:” 

“The big change in Claude,” says Per- 
ron, “came when he got married. He be- 
came serious and realized life was more 
than just talk. Once he was cocky. Now 
he’s confident.” 

Bob Filion, who does double duty as 
agent and father-in-law, agrees. “In the 
past two years,’ he says, ““Claude’s ma- 
tured the way most people do in 10 years. 
It’s unreal. Before, he couldn’t have talked 
like he does now. He would have made 
enemies in speaking honestly,’ 

To illustrate the way Lemieux has ma- 
tured, a reporter who travels with the Ca- 
nadiens describes an incident that hap- 
pened late last winter when the bus tak- 
ing the Canadiens back to the hotel in 
Winnipeg stopped after the driver saw an 
elderly woman be struck by a car. A num- 
ber of people ran to help the injured 
woman. Meanwhile the driver of the car 


that hit the woman was in hysterics—and 
alone. “Lemieux had the presence of mind 
to go over and comfort the lady, help her 
calm down,” the reporter recalls. “It shows 
poise and maturity. It showed a side of 
Lemieux people don’t hear a lot about.” 

There have been subtle changes on the 
ice, as well. For starters, the number of 
dives Lemieux takes has declined as the ref 
erees have come to know him. He has 
toned down the trash-mouthing, too. “A 
couple of years ago I’d say anything to any- 
body,” he says. “Now I know who to talk 
to and when. I go for the hotheads.” Inci- 
dents like the Simmer one, Lemieux says, 
are in the past. ““There are things you can 
say, but you can’t get too personal.” Says 
Ken Linseman, “The things Lemieux was 
saying, if it was anywhere but on the ice, 
you’d beat the crap out of him.” 

“Tm not a dirty player,’ Lemieux in- 
sists. “I'll hit, say, Mark Messier cleanly. 
But a player who tries to hurt you—Robert 
Picard or Normand Rochefort, for exam- 
ple—I’ll be more dirty with them.” 


STILL, IN A RECENT GAME AT MADISON 
Square Garden against the Rangers the 
Lemieux method was on prominent dis- 
play. Twice in the second period he steam- 
rolled Rangers goalie Bob Froese, then, 
after a bit of mutual high-sticking with 
Tomas Sandstrom, dropped his gloves— 
something Lemieux rarely does—and beat 
up the Rangers’ forward. 

Then with nine minutes left in the third 
period and Montreal trailing 3-1, Lemieux 
carried the puck down the right wing side 
and into the Rangers’ zone, taking a shot 
from the top of the face-off circle that went 
wide. As Froese watched the puck go be- 
hind the net to the left wing corner, Le- 
mieux again crashed into the goalie, then 
headed after the puck, which was tied up 
for a whistle. That’s when the Rangers’ 
Paul Cyr finally cracked, taking a couple 
of pokes at Lemieux, who covered up rope- 
a-dope style. The penalties: a double 
minor for Cyr, nothing for Lemieux. Le- 
mieux’s efforts had created a four-minute 
power play for the Canadiens, a gift- 
wrapped chance to tie the game. 

The Canadiens failed to capitalize, but 
the fact remains that Lemieux—virtually 
begging to be clobbered—had goaded the 
Rangers into a stupid penalty at a crucial 
point of the game. It is moments like those 
that justify Lemieux’s dictum “I might get 
black eyes and bruises, but it’s worth it,’ 

One has to wonder, though. Is it worth 
it not to be able to blow your nose for three 
weeks? “Yes,” says Lemieux, “it’s worth 
it. It’s definitely worth it.” * 


Chris Warner wrote about Bonnie Blair in 
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(GREAT PIRATE 
HUNTER 


Pittsburgh GM Syd Thrift is one sharp bird dog when it comes to tracking 


hat do you say, Syd?” 

Jim Leyland hollers in 

the general direction of 

the bespectacled, bow- 

legged bear of a man 
with the tousled black hair and the king- 
size features. 

“Whatdaya say, Skip?” Syd hollers back 
in a southern gentleman’s full drawl. 

“How are you, Syd?’’ asks Morris 
Madden. 

“Good; how are you? Say,’ he continues, 
now sounding like Foghorn Leghorn, 
“how was the duck huntin’ in South Caro- 
lina this winter?”’ 

The pitchers and catchers of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates have been working out in 
groups scattered about the four baseball 
fields in Pirate City, their spring training 
complex in Bradenton, Florida, when the 
boss, Syd Thrift, the Pirates’ GM, stops 
by for a visit. 

Thrift knows the backgrounds and cur- 
rent activities of every member of the 
Pirates, from his field manager Leyland to 
his nonroster players like Madden, and 
makes sure to stop and chat with each one 
of them. Not many GMs can make that 
claim, but this one says, “If I can’t keep 
track of 180 ballplayers, I must be in the 
wrong business. This is a ‘people’ busi- 
ness, and the players are our product.” 

While part of Thrift’s head is filled with 
names of new babies and offseason hob- 
bies, another is crammed with volumes of 
baseball esoterica, theories and practices 
acquired during years of eclectic research 
into human performance and the aerody- 
namics of a baseball in motion. In his 
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down hidden baseball talent. 


chosen role as baseball’s mad scientist, 
Thrift has visited with and sought the 
latest studies conducted by NASA, the 
military, optical scientists, psychologists, 
visualization experts and time-lapse 
photographers. 

Through time-lapse photographs, Thrift 
is only too happy to tell you, he has learned 
that a baseball rotates between 14 and 16 
times from the moment it leaves the pitch- 
er’s hand until it hits the catcher’s mitt. 
And a fastball never rises, it just doesn’t 
drop as much as other pitches. The faster 
you throw it the less time it spends in the 
air and the less it falls. “The law of gravi- 
ty applies to a baseball, same as it does to 
a bullet,’ says Thrift. 

He explains the practical application of 
these nuggets of information while observ- 
ing pitcher Mike Dunne working on his de- 
livery. When scouting Dunne before ac- 
quiring him from the Cardinals last April, 
he noted that Dunne was throwing a “‘two- 
seam”? fastball, which is held along the 
stitches, not the “four-seam”’ fastball, held 
across the widest spread between the seams. 

“That’s critical information,’ Thrift in- 
tones, now sounding like Senator Sam Er- 
vin conducting the Watergate hearings. 
“He can throw the two-seam fastball 89 
miles an hour; if he takes to the four-seam 
fastball, it’s going to travel between three 
and four miles an hour faster?’ Professor 
Thrift continues the lesson: The slower 
two-seam fastball drops three inches or 
more before reaching the plate; the three 
inches is about the diameter of the ball it- 
self. Therefore, Dunne could be taught to 
throw a faster fastball to complement the 


by BARRY SHAPIRO 


two-seam pitch that drops three inches. 

“That’s just a fact of the aerodynamics 
of the baseball in flight,’ says Thrift. 
“Now, how many people in my position 
know that besides me?” 


HOW MANY PEOPLE BELIEVED THAT 
Syd Thrift could return to baseball in 1985 
after a nine-year absence and within two 
seasons turn baseball’s most dour fran- 
chise, tarnished by the Pittsburgh drug 
trials and saddled with a bunch of callous, 
aging clock-punchers, into an aggressive 
team filled with promising young talent? 
Not many in Pittsburgh did. 

The Pirates’ franchise, in decline since 
it won a world championship in 1979, had 
hit rock-bottom in 1985, losing 104 games 
and finishing 43! games out of first place. 
The front office was inept and the players 
were apathetic. Fans responded by staying 
away from Three Rivers Stadium. Says Phil 
Musick, the former sports editor for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and currently a talk 
show host on WTAE-AM, “You didn’t have 
to be a genius to know these guys were here 
to just collect a check. It had become the 
in thing to not go to Pirates games, just as 
it was—and has been for years—the in 
thing to go to Steelers games.’ 

The atmosphere improved when the Pi- 
rates were sold on October 2 of ’85 to a 
coalition of Pittsburgh corporations, pri- 
vate individuals and Carnegie-Mellon 
University for $22 million. The deal, en- 
gineered by Pittsburgh mayor Richard 
Caliguiri, ensured the Pirates would re- 
main in Pittsburgh. 

But the mood changed again on Novem- 
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“TRADING IS LIKE HUNTING. 
YOU HAVE TO TELL THE DUCKS FROM THE CROWS.” 


RON VESELY 


ber 7, when former Pirates GM 
Joe Brown, a respected figure in 
Pittsburgh who had been called 
out of retirement by the former 
owners to preside over the team 
until the sale, announced his 
handpicked successor: Syd Thrift, 
a former Pirates scout, a former 
director of the now-defunct Kan- 
sas City Royals Baseball Academy 
and a former de facto GM for 
Charles Finley’s Oakland A’s who 
had left baseball nine years earlier 
—in 1976—to run a real estate 
business he started in Fairfax, 
Virginia. 

Recalls Myron Cope, the cele- 
brated Pittsburgh sports radio per- 
sonality, “You didn’t have baseball 
people owning the club. And here 
was this real estate salesman be- 
coming general manager. The re- 
action ranged from outrage to gales 
of laughter-” 

“Every writer and sportscaster 
in town poked fun in varying de- 
grees—some of it not so funny— 
and I was one of them,’ adds Mu- 
sick. “At the time, I thought they 
had committed an absolute gaffe. 
This guy had been in the real 
estate business for nine years, and 
they’re bringing him in to run a 
ballclub that’s hanging by its 
fingertips?” 

But Thrift, an old-fashioned 
baseball man with newfangled 
ideas, discarded the dead wood 
and planted a winning spirit. After 
a last place finish in 1986, the 
Pirates hustled their way into a tie 
for fourth place in the NL East last 
year. And while few expect a divi- 
sion title from this year’s team, 
which averages a league-low 2.2 
years of major league experience, 
there is an abundance of optimism 
in Pittsburgh. 

“T’ve been on winning teams 
that have excited their fans,’ says 
veteran righthander Jim Gott, 
whom Thrift acquired from the 
San Francisco Giants last August, 
“but in Pittsburgh I’ve seen peo- 
ple come up to Syd and shake his 
hand and thank him for what he’s 
done. It’s amazing.” 


FOCUS ON SPORTS 


THRIFT HAS LONG POSSESSED 
an eye for talent. As a Pirates scout 
(and eventually director of scout- 
ing) during the Fifties and Sixties, he 
scouted and developed Donn Clendenon, 
Al Oliver, Woody Fryman and Don 
Money; as director of the Royals Baseball 
Academy, he uncovered Frank White and 
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THRIFT’S SHOP: COLLECTING 
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U.L. Washington, the keystone combo that 
helped the Royals reach the playoffs dur- 
ing the early Eighties; and as Finley’s 
righthand man in Oakland, he helped dis- 
cover and draft Rickey Henderson, who 


had not been scouted by the Ma- 
jor League Scouting Bureau prior 
to the June 1976 draft. 

As the Pirates’ GM, Thrift is 
like a kid in a candy store when it 
comes to young players with po- 
tential, except that he buys the less 
expensive M&M’s and banks on 
his coaches and instructors to turn 
them into Godiva chocolates. 

In just two years Thrift has 
made 20 deals, exporting 19 play- 
ers—including Rick Rhoden, 
Tony Pena, Don Robinson, Jim 
Morrison, Rick Reuschel and 
Johnny Ray—while acquiring 30 
lesser-known, lower-salaried play- 
ers who either had not lived up to 
their potential or did not figure in 
the long-range plans of their for- 
mer clubs. Each newcomer was 
then polished by the Pirates’ staff 
and recast into a productive role. 

Outfielder Bobby Bonilla, a for- 
mer Pirate whom Thrift reac- 
quired in July ’86, was shifted to 
third base last season, where, says 
Thrift, “he is more involved in the 
game. He doesn’t have time to 
stand out there in right field and 
daydream.” Bonilla responded by 
hitting .300 and driving in 77 
runs. Thrift’s scouting staff knew 
that Mike LaValliere, a light- 
hitting catcher who platooned 
with the Cardinals, was an excel- 
lent defensive backstop and could 
greatly aid the pitching staff. La- 
Valliere won a Gold Glove with 
the Pirates and hit .300 to boot. 
Another former Cardinal, right- 
fielder Andy Van Slyke, was in- 
stalled as the Pirates’ every day 
centerfielder, and he achieved ca- 
reer highs in batting average, home 
runs and RBIs. 

Of the pitchers Thrift acquired, 
reliever Brian Fisher was put into 
the starting rotation; starter Jim 
Gott became the bullpen closer 
(and nailed down 13 saves); and 
Mike Dunne and Doug Drabek 
moved in as the Nos. 1 and 2 start- 
ing pitchers. 

So while Thrift has assembled 
a lot of fine young players, most 
of them have come from someone 
else’s organization, which has cre- 
ated something ofan L.A. Raiders 
spirit around the club. 

“Everybody he’s traded for was 
more or less treated as a misfit in their oth- 
er organizations,’ says utility man Mike 
Diaz, a former Cubs and Phillies farm- 
hand. “But he gave me my opportunity. 
There are people here that he’s given 


another chance and stuck with, and now 
look what they’re doing. If we fall flat on 
our faces so does he. If we put numbers 
on the board they’re going to exalt him.” 

Thrift has similarly revamped the Pi- 
rates’ minor league system, while assuring 
that his minor league managers and 
coaches use the same techniques in refin- 
ing the players as the major league staff 
does. Last year all six of the Pirates’ affil- 
iates finished at .500 or better; Harrisburg 
(Double A) and Salem (Single A) won 
league championships and Vancouver (Tri- 
ple A) led the Pacific Coast League in 
ERA. The Pirates’ system is so strong, in 
fact, that a record seven players were 
claimed by other teams in the December 
1987 draft. 

As he watches fireballing righthander 
Tim Drummond throw on one of the 
spring training mounds, Thrift discusses 
his approach to making trades. “You have 
to rely on your scouts and your own good 
judgment. You have to say, “Tim Drum- 
mond has a chance to be an all-star as a 
short reliever’? But you can’t wait for him 
to be an all-star if you’re going to get him, 
you see? 

“T told somebody one time that trading 
ae me of duck hunting,” continues 

‘ift, a passi ionate hunter. “Some peo 
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MOST OF SYD THRIFT’S PET APHO- 
risms—‘““Teaching is the mother of learn- 
ing,’ “There’s a fine line between instruc- 
tion and destruction’””—are about the quest 
for knowledge. 

Curiosity about new things has pro- 
pelled Thrift down many avenues in his 
59 years. He was a lefthanded pitcher in 
the Yankees’ system, but his career was in- 
terrupted by military service in World War 
II and curtailed by a shoulder injury soon 
after. He taught American Literature in the 
Virginia school system for two years and 
became fascinated “‘with the Emersons 
and the Thoreaus and all those fellows.” 
Thrift obtained a broker’s license, and in 
the late Seventies built an enormously 
profitable real estate business. 

A decade earlier, he and his wife, Dolly, 
learned all they could about “patterning” 
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after their second son, Mark, was diag- 
nosed at age 18 months as suffering from 
brain damage. With the help of volunteers 
Dolly taught Mark to creep, then crawl 
and, gradually, other basic behavioral 
skills. “So the power of the brain has 
always fascinated me,” says Thrift. 

He also believes in what he calls “a trans- 
fer of learning,’ applying knowledge 
learned in one area to another. Essential- 
ly that was the principle behind the Kan- 
sas City Royals Baseball Academy. Though 
14 players signed pro contracts after grad- 
uating, that was a fringe benefit. Thrift, 
who directed the academy from its incep- 
tion in 1969 until it was dropped by the 
Royals in 1972, created a workshop where 
he and his coaches could study and mea- 
sure hundreds of players to determine what 
physical talents were necessary to play 
baseball; what new methods could be 
taught to improve base stealing, base run- 
ning and bunting; and how to predict and 
influence the aerodynamics of a pitched 
ball. He believed that “you could establish 
criteria that would identify what it takes 
to play baseball, physically and mentally.” 

So much of what he learned at the acad- 
emy has become his signature as a GM: 
Find a player and shape him into a better 
player. Translate knowledge into improved 
performance on the diamond. With that, 
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Thrift has incorporated lessons from his 
life experiences—teaching and negotiating 
—and mixed in a healthy dose of down- 
home candor with his players. 

Says Jim Gott: “It’s really important for 
me, as an employee, to have the general 
manager take some time to understand 
who I am. We are individuals and the game 
is not our whole life. By understanding the 
other side of the player, he helps us become 
better players.” 


THRIFT’S MOTIVES WITH THE BASE- 
ball academy were not understood by his 
superiors on the Royals, however. They 
questioned the academy’s usefulness and 
its economic viability. They wondered, 
“What are we going to do with all these 
players?” 

An overflowing player-pool excites 
Thrift: ““You can never have too many of 
anything that’s good.” But that philos- 
ophy, along with his scientific explora- 
tions, rubbed the Royals’ front office the 
wrong way. Finally, tired of constantly hav- 
ing to defend himself, Thrift told Royals 
owner Ewing Kauffman in 1972 that he’d 
had enough of the infighting and resigned 
as the academy’s director. 

In his time away from the game, Thrift 
tried unsuccessfully to convince the pow- 
ers in baseball that the sport needed a 
training center modeled after the academy. 
Recalls Thrift somewhat ruefully: “I said 
to Bowie Kuhn 20 years ago, ‘Why doesn’t 
baseball have a research and development 
center? Why would you have this billion- 
dollar industry and not have money spent 
in that area?’ 

“He thought it was a great idea. Every- 
body I talked to thought it was a great idea, 
but I don’t know why it didn’t happen. 
The automobile industry has research and 
development centers, the NFL studies the 
performance of its players, but in baseball 
you have a group that says, ‘It’s a great 
game. Why mess with it? It’s done well 
without all this new stuff?” 

But now that Thrift is in the driver’s seat 
of a major league franchise, he can apply 
some of his favorite academy discoveries. 
Watching pitcher Doug Drabek take his 
turn in bunting practice, Thrift explains 
why all his players are instructed to bunt 


with their bats held precisely at a 45 degree 
angle to the ground. “‘See, if you hold the 
bat parallel, the ball can hit the top half 
{of the hitting surface] and pop into the 
air. But if you hold it ata 45 degree angle 
you expose only the bottom half of the hit- 
ting surface. So the worst you can do is 
bunt the ball into the ground.” 

While other pitchers are practicing their 
pickoff moves, Thrift launches into the 
“time-measured lead”? for baserunners. 
The Pirates keep detailed records of the 
speed with which each pitcher in the 
league throws from the stretch position to 
the plate and to each base. “When the ball 
hits the catcher’s mitt, that’s one [measure- 
ment]. It could take 1.3 seconds or 1.6 sec- 
onds. The next part of the equation is from 
the time it hits the catcher’s mitt until the 
time it hits the second baseman’s glove. 
You add those two numbers together and 
you know how much time you have to steal 
second base. 

“Then you have exact, measured leads. 
People used to say, ‘Get a good lead’ Now 
we know whether that lead should be 12 
feet or 17 feet. Therefore the runner can 
know before the game begins how large a 
lead he can take and how much time he’ll 
have before the ball arrives at the particular 
base.” 

Now Syd’s rolling. The ideas are flow- 
ing. Did you know, for instance, that the 
mechanics of hitting a golf ball and a 
baseball are almost identical? 

“As a matter of fact,’ says Thrift, in full 
southern gentleman/Sam Ervin/ Foghorn 
Leghorn glory, “I really believe if you had 
a golf pro that knew baseball, he might be 
your best hitting instructor. A golf pro un- 
derstands. weight distribution, angles, 
hands, arms, staying closed up, ‘the head 
of the club going forward instead of 
around. Same thing in baseball. 

“In 1971 Tasked Pee Wee Reese, who’s 

a great golfer, ‘What do you think the dif. 
ference is between hitting a baseball and 


hitting a golf ball?’ He said, ‘None, And 


don’t tell anybody I told you so. They'll 
think we're all fools?” 

Really, Syd, would you ‘ever follow 
through on such an idea? 

Hebedy who thinks I haven’t thought 
of that.. * 
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1. a-Jack O’Callahan (Devils), b-Mark Johnson 
(Devils), c-Mike Ramsey (Sabres). 2. Luge and 
biathlon. 3. Steve Janaszak. 4. They finished in 
a triple dead heat for the silver medal in 500 
meter speed skating at Grenoble in 1968. 5. Jean- 
Claude Killy. 6. Karl Schranz of Austria. 7. a- 
Eddie Eagan (Only man to win gold medals in 
the Summer and Winter Olympics), b-Sonja 
Henie (Gold medals in figure skating in three 


consecutive Olympics: 1928-32-36). c-Hanni 
Wenzel (Liechtenstein’s first Olympic gold 
medallist, 1980), d-Eric Heiden (first person to 
win five individual gold medals in one Olym- 
pics, 1980). 8. Alpine skiing. 9. Bill Johnson of 
the 1984 U.S. ski team; the favored skiiers from 
Austria and Switzerland. 10. d. Guess Who?: 
Willie Davenport, the ex-Olympic hurdler who 
competed in the bobsled at Lake Placid in 1980. 
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SPORT MAGAZINE 
CLASSIFIED 
TRADING POST!!! 


RATES 


A $5.80 per word. 


DSZABUKSIJD MXERSCOXX ZASO, We have used me- 
chanical and body parts for cars. All parts are from rust-free 
California cars. We ship anywhere. Xso Mxoris Miskdurkek 
Dslkdiejks!. 00000 Maple Road. Sun Valley, CA 00000. (000) 
000-0000. 


B Bold word ads $6.96 per word. 


PXR/XXX OWNERS — Repair your rusted and damaged 
cars with factory body parts and replacement metal repair 
panels. Send for our free body parts listings. 
XXXXXXXXXXX XXXXX, 00000 Main St., Pawtucket, R.1. 
000000, (000) 000-0000. 


C Super Bold words $7.25 per word. 


SOIEKLDKLSK SOIEIL SLKD— XX, Jiskikd, 
XX, Trilsks. Complete selection of restoration 
parts and accessories. Interior, body, engine 
and electrical parts. 400 page catalog $0.00, 
(000) 000-0000. SSODKLS & SLKDLKSL, INC., 
000 Main Street, Dept. CD, New York, NY 
00000. 


Pm TRADE, SELL OR BUY 
SPORTS COLLECTIBLES— 
TICKETS—BASEBALL CARDS 
—PICTURES—ETC. 


> 4,000,000 SPORT READERS 
WILL SEE YOUR 
AD EVERY MONTH. 


Pm USE THE SPORT CLASSIFIED 
TRADING POST TO SELL 
YOUR TREASURES OR FIND 
NEW ONES. 


CEM 
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TRADING POST 


AUTOMOBILES 


IS IT TRUE. . .JEEPS FOR $44 THROUGH 
THE GOVERNMENT? CALL FOR FACTS! 
1-312-742-1142 Ext. 7229-A. 


BASEBALL CARDS 


1988 TOPPS complete mint baseball set, 792 


cards — $22.95 postpaid. Mile High Sports Col- 
lectibles, 10749 Owens Street, Westminster, 
Colorado 80020. 


SPORTS RINGS! Baseball Cards-Memora- 
bilia! Order 1988 sets NOW! Awards, 
autographs, bats, card sets and hobby supplies. 
Send $1.00 for catalog. CHAMPION SPORTS, 
715 W. Las Tunas Dr., San Gabriel, CA 91775 
(818) 570-1106. 


ELECTRONICS (CONT'D) 


SPORTSBUG! The revolutionary new way to 
tune in to the broadcast at the game! Light- 
weight! No wires! Built-in speaker, Antenna, 
AM Tuner & Volume. 1/2” diameter. Battery 
included! Catch the Bug today! Just $9.99! 
Send money orders ONLY to: CHRYSALIS 
MARKETING, PO. Box 721, Station-C, Kit- 
chener, Ontario, Canada N2G4B6 


FANTASY GAMES 


FANTASY BASEBALL PLAYERS: Use your 
computer and modem to get quality stats from 
COMPUTER SPORTS WORLD! Fast, conve- 
nient and double checked for accuracy. Avoid 
tedious data entry. To request a free brochure 
and on-line demonstration, call 1-800-321-5562. 
COMPUTER SPORTS WORLD —a service of 
The Chronicle Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


COLLECTIBLES 


WE BUY pre-1974 baseball yearbooks; World 
Series, All-Star, Super Bowl and college bowl 
programs! And Ticket Stubs! Plus, STREET & 
SMITH’S annuals, guides and autographed 
baseballs! Send list to: Lou Madden, 4545 E. 
Shea Blvd., #210, Phoenix, AZ 85028 (602) 
996-6381. 


EDUCATION 


FREE COLLEGE TAPE External Degree 
Programs Business Administration, Public 
Administration, LAW (Qualify Bar Admission) 
Fully Accredited, Financial Aid, (800) 847-0005 
(314) 469-9933 La Salle University, PO. Box 
28631, St. Louis, MO 63146. 


TERMPAPER ASSISTANCE. 15,278 papers 
available! 306-page catalog — $2.00 Research, 
11322 Idaho, #206SZ, Los Angeles, CA 90025. 
TOLL-FREE HOTLINE: 800-351-0222 (Califor- 
nia: 213-477-8226). 


ELECTRONICS 


CABLE TV CONVERTERS. Scientific Atlanta, 
Jerrold, Oak, Zenith, Hamlin. Many others. 
!New! VIDEO HOPPER! The copy killer! VISA, 
MIC, and AMEX. 1-800-826-7623. B & B Inc., 
10517 Upton Circle, Bloomington MN 55431. 


ee 4 4 4 PRESENTING + 4 4 4 4 


CABLE TV 
DESCRAMBLERS 


ee STARRING «KKK 
JERROLD, HAMLIN, OAK 
AND OTHER FAMOUS MANUFACTURERS 


* FINEST WARRANTY PROGRAM AVAILABLE 
* LOWEST RETAIL/ WHOLESALE PRICES IN U S. 
*® ORDERS SHIPPED FROM STOCK WITHIN 24 HOURS 


FOR FREE CATALOG ONLY 1-800-345-8927 
FOR ALL INFORMATION 1-818-716-5914 


PACIFIC CABLE CO., INC. 


73252 RESEDA BLVD. DEPT 201 
RESEDA CA 91335 


VISA 
—_ 


INVENTIONS 


Inventions, ideas, technology wanted! 
1-800-288-IDEA. Canada, 1-800-528-6060, 
X831. Invention Submission Corporation, 903 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, PA 15222 


LOANS/CREDIT 


VISA/Mastercard also quick loans. Refused 
elsewhere? Try Us! National Finance, Box 
35726-X, Richmond, VA 23235 


PERSONAL 


FRIENDSHIP WORLDWIDE. 160,000 MEM- 
BERS. 153 NATIONS. FREE DETAILS. INTER- 
NATIONAL PENFRIENDS, BOX 443 (A), 
LINDSBORG, KANSAS 67456. 


SPORTS APPAREL 


MLB JACKETS $75 
STARTER 


WINDBREAKERS $38; OFF THE WALL $65 
PRO WOOL HATS $17; B/P JERSEYS $30 
RAWLINGS GAME DAY JERSEYS AVAILABLE 
NFL ITEMS STILL IN STOCK $5.00 S/H 


SPORTS:-r-U.S. 1-800-443-4196 


SPORTS INSTRUCTION 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
SOFTBALL 


“The Softball Specialists” 


IMPROVE 
HITTING & FIELDING 


Now YOU can get the hit or make the 
play that wins the game! 


LEARN HOW TO: 

* Be aconsistent “clutch” hitter 

* Increase your power 

* Develop your fielding skills 
.* Throw with greater velocity 
BE A WINNER 
THIS SEASON 


ORDER THIS 
COMPLETE 
PROGRAM TODAY 


SEND $10.95 PLUS $1.35 FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING TO: 
CHA MPIONSHIP . SOF TBALL 


ro. ‘Box S103 
GLENDALE, CA 91201-1015 


COLLECTORS ¢« TRADERS 
SPORTS ENTHUSIASTS 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED: $450/col. inch 


Closing Dates: May 15 for August issue 


Contact: MILLER/STONE, INC. 
6399 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 901 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


(213) 658-7500 


VIDEOS 


IMPROVE YOUR GAME. Over 500 “how-to” 
sports videos teach basics and techniques of 
all team and individual sports. Any level from 
beginner to coach. Catalog $1.00 — refundable 
with order. Discounts up to 10%. SPORTS-R- 
US, BOX 5852, DENVER, CO 80217. 


SELF IMPROVEMENT 


Now You Can Ropiece 
Fat with i 
Muscle... Have\ 


an ‘“‘Iron Slab’’ \ 
Stomach... 


It's Easy —— 
And We'll Prove 
It To You --- 


Actually SEE 
Improvement 
Every Day! : - 
You may have thought you'd have to 
“pump tron” six hours a day to be able to 
enjoy the kind of muscular build other 
men envy and girls love 
Not so' Now a revolutionary new 
method. “3 Easy Muscle-Building 
Sessions a Week.” adds inches to your 
biceps. strength to your back and neck, 
and that gorgeous muscle-ripple to 
your stomach --- literally in front of 
your own eyes 
Within a week your friends will see a 
change 
Write for the big FREE packet of infor- 
mation we have for you. You have 
nothing to lose. 
eS eee 22222825552 


UR FREE! 
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Henderson's 
muscular 
thighs put 
added 
strain on 
the tightly 
wound 
hamstrings. 
[J 
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THOSE HURTIN' HAMSTRINGS 


The secret of a 

truly powerful leg in 
sports is muscle 
balance, not size. 


Rickey Henderson is a sprinter in pin- 
stripe. His movements, his legs, his 
hair-trigger reflexes, bought him seven 
American League stolen base titles 
from 1980 to 1986. This year his gun- 
slinger speed, and a reunion with his 


mentor and defender Billy Martin 
(who turned him loose in Oakland for 
130 steals in 1982), could add anoth- 
er base-stealing notch to his gun butt. 

But last year, on June 4, Henderson 
pulled his right hamstring and went 
down like a shot. The injury resulted 
in a nagging pain running from the 
right buttock to the middle of the huge 
hamstring muscle at the back of the 
upper leg. As he later put it, his “ham- 
my” was hurtin’. He stole but 41 bases 
for the Yankees in 1987. 

As this year’s baseball, softball and 
track seasons kick into gear, thousands 
of pro and amateur athletes will at 
some point suddenly grab the back of 


an upper leg as though stung by a 
wasp. The desperate grab will be fol- 
lowed by a decided limp or a pitch to 
the ground where the athlete will 
writhe in pain. The severity of the re- 
action will depend on whether the 
hamstring has cramped or been 
strained, pulled or torn. 

The most dramatic hamstring inju- 
ries occur at track meets, because there 
is little to distract one’s attention from 
the action and because of the speeds 
runners are traveling when they de- 
struct. Hamstring injuries are com- 
mon among sprinters and middle dis- 
tance men; they are almost unheard 
of among distance runners (more on 
that in a minute). 

Despite the fact that trackmen who 
specialize in speed do elaborate warm- 
ups, hamstring pulls occur because 
the huge quadriceps muscles simply 
overpower the inferior hamstrings. An 
800 meter specialist can be flying 
around the track on a horizontal plane 
at more than 17 mph when he is sud- 
denly catapulted straight up in the air, 
his hamstring torn and his powerful 
but now unbalanced quadriceps 
launching him like a rocket. 

The hamstrings are a group of three 
tightly bunched muscles that make up 
the back of the upper thigh. They op- 
pose the huge quadriceps (a group of 
four muscles) that make up the front 
of the thigh, and are inferior in size 
and strength to the quads. Experts say 
a 60-40 strength relationship between 
the two sets in favor of the quads is 
optimal. 

Since muscles have only one move- 
ment (they contract), they require op- 
posing muscle groups. To illustrate, 
stand up straight, lift your right leg 
in front of you—you are working the 
quads. Now swing your leg behind 
you—those are the hamstrings. 

Most sports build up the quads. 
Fast, explosive sports build the quads 
even more. If the hamstrings are not 
built up proportionately, the quads 
can shred them. Fulltime athletes typ- 
ically injure the hamstrings at either 
end, where the muscles and connect- 
ing tissues are anatomically weaker. 
Weekend athletes typically injure 
hamstrings in the middle (or “‘belly’’) 
because their hamstrings are under- 


exercised and weak. Distance runners 
seldom injure their hamstrings be- 
cause they exercise both the front and 
back of the leg for extended periods 
of time and seldom stride out far 
enough or violently enough to endan- 
ger the hamstrings. 

The problem is aggravated in base- 
ball and softball because a Rickey Hen- 
derson or would-be Vince Coleman 
cannot call time and stretch his ham- 
strings just before he’s going to steal or 
sprint from the batter’s box. Since a 
cool muscle is inflexible, and since 
baseball and softball are games of long 
(muscle-cooling) waits broken by ex- 
plosive action, muscle pulls and tears 
can only be prevented by building sets 
of balanced muscle groups. 

Mark Letendre, head trainer for the 
San Francisco Giants, cites three rea- 
sons for hamstring problems: muscle 
imbalance, field conditions and 
malnutrition. 

“For loosening the hamstrings I 
tend to avoid the classic hurdler’s 
stretch,’ Letendre says, citing the 
potential for abnormal stress on car- 
tilege in and around the knee. (The 
hurdler’s stretch involves bending one 
leg and sitting on it while extending 
the other in front and reaching for the 
toes.) He advises stretches that gently 
extend the hamstrings: Sit on the floor 
with legs in a V in front of you. Then, 
bending at the waist (with a straight 
lower back), try to touch your ankles 
or toes without lunging—one leg at a 
time. 

To build and maintain strong ham- 
strings, Letendre advises running both 
up and down 45-degree hills or stadi- 
um steps to maximize firing of the 
muscles and to achieve balance be- 
tween the front and back of the leg. 
Indoors, consult a professional trainer 
about using leg extension or stair- 
climbing machines. 

Letendre also guards against send- 
ing a player with an injured hamstring 
back to play too early. “Hamstring in- 
juries are difficult,’ he says. “They 
need time and careful rehabilitation.” 

Just ask Henderson, who sat out 
one-third of last season with his sore 
hammy, fell to fifth in the AL in sto- 
len bases, and watched his teammates 
sputter out of contention. * 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN McDONOUGH 


©) 1987 The Gillette Company 
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FOR MEN 


DRY IDEA FOR MEN. 


Sport Scent and Classic Scent. 


Introducing the most powerful wetness protection available to man. A Dry Idea® specially formulated to give men maximum 
wetness protection and odor contro! that lasts. With a choice of two fresh scents that are more than man enough. 


NEVER LET THEM SEE YOU SWEAT. 


We still think 
there’s a lot to be said 
for small talk. 


You get more 
out of every long 

distance call 

on AT& 

Whether youre just check: 
ing in with the folks back 
home, or checking up ona 
business deal, AT&T helps 
you make the most of 
every long distance call. 

The unmatched capac- 
ity of the AIST Worldwide 
Intelligent Network helps 
put your calls through twice 
as fast as any other company. 
And on the first try 

What's more, AT&T has 
lowered its long distance 
prices overall by more than 
35% since 1984 (based on 
direct-dial, state-to-state 
calls). 

So if you value every 
call, let AIT’s network and 
lower prices come through 
for you. 

We're reaching further 
to bring your world closer. 


ATsT 


The right choice. 


© 1988 AT&T 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SPORTING LIFE 
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A DRAFT DAY SURVIVAL GUIDE 


orsehide is on the wing and all 

over the land amateur owner- 

GMs will soon be bidding 

hard-earned cash for the right 

to “own” major leaguers whose 

statistics this season will deter- 
mine the fate of fantasy (or rotisserie) 
baseball league teams. 

One of the verities of fantasy league 
life is that teams are made or broken 
at the drafting table. Anyone who has 
tried to select a team without the many 
hours of preparation it takes to do it 
right knows that draft day can be an 
exercise in terror. Doom lurks in each 
bad draft pick, a summer of misery in 
every wasted dollar. 

Since most leagues place a limit on 

spending, the key to success is care in 
choosing lesser players. You need to 
get the most for your money so you'll 
have the cash it takes to land pricey 
stars like Don Mattingly or Roger 
Clemens. So here’s a shopping list of 
hidden gems to help keep the dark 
forces of dread and indecision at bay 
on draft day: 
Danny Jackson: Over the past 10 years, 
many American League lefties have 
enjoyed surprising success in their 
first seasons in the National League: 
Neal Heaton, Bob Ojeda and Bill Lee 
are but three. Jackson, dealt by the 
Royals to the Reds over the winter, is 
a good bet to join that list. He might 
also be had for a fair price if his 9-18 
record last year (his second straight 
losing season) spooks a lot of owners 
who don’t know he received the 
poorest run support in the AL both 
those years. 

Warning: Crossover lefties tend to 
have trouble in their second NL sea- 
sons (Lee fell to 4-6 from 16-10, and 
Ojeda had arm woes), so if you lust 
after Heaton, think again. If you have 
him now, a trade might be wise. 
Dennis Rasmussen: If you can’t land 
Jackson—you aren’t the only owner 
reading this—his new teammate will 
suffice. Another southpaw in his first 
full NL season, Rasmussen should 
find Riverfront Stadium to his liking. 
His career record on artificial turf is 
13-5. 


Incidentally, righthanders moving 

from the NL to the AL generally fare 
as well as lefties moving the opposite 
way. Bob Welch, who was frequently 
abandoned by the Dodgers’ anemic of 
fense (he is 22-22 since 1986), is well 
worth pursuing now that he’s in Oak- 
land with the likes of Mark McGwire, 
Jose Canseco and Dave Parker in the 
A’s lineup. Possible bargain 
basement sleepers are Ed Lynch 
of the Red Sox and Jay Tibbs of 
the Orioles. Lynch was signed 
to a minor league contract, but 
their services can be had for a 
song if they are not sent down 
before opening day. 
Joe Carter: It’s always smart to 
grab players who can hit a few 
homers while their batting av- 
erages dip or steal bases when 
they aren’t driving in runs, and 
Carter can do it all. 

In each of the last two sea- 
sons, only three players were 
able to attain three of four im- 
portant levels of excellence: 
.300 average, 25 HRs, 100 RBIs and 
20 SBs. Carter was one of them and, 
since he hit only .264 last year, he will 
come an awful lot cheaper than the 
other two: Mattingly and 1987 AL 
MVP George Bell. 

Others who can help you across the 
board are Harold Baines, Kevin Bass, Pete 
O'Brien and Kirk Gibson. Gibson’s price 
will be nice if enough owners are con- 
vinced he'll be hindered by Dodger 
Stadium. He won’t hit as many hom- 
ers there as he did in Motown, but the 
effect on his season total won’t be as 
severe as most people think. 

Lance Parrish: During his poor ’87 
season he was still one of the most pro- 
ductive catchers in baseball: 17 HRs, 
67 RBIs. There aren’t many backstops 
who put up numbers like that and Par- 
tish will likely improve them in ’88. 
Before you laugh, keep in mind the 
dramatic improvement Howard John- 
son and Von Hayes made after disap- 
pointing first years in the NL. 

Julio Franco: Fantasy league rules often 
permit you to assign players to posi- 
tions where they played at least one 


FOCUS ON SPORTS 


inning the previous season. If you 
can’t find a good second baseman, put 
a shortstop there. Franco, of the In- 
dians, qualifies and offers more than 
flexibility. He produces nearly as well 
as the big guns, Cal Ripken Jr., Alan 
Trammell and Ozzie Smith and, at age 
26, is ready for a major breakthrough. 
It’s not likely you’ll have to pay a mar- 
quee price for him. 

Dale Mohorcic: Mohorcic led Texas with 
16 saves in ’87 despite its last place 
finish in the AL West. Should the 
Rangers contend (they’re not as bad 
as they looked last year), he’ll get op- 


portunities for 10 to 15 more saves. If 
Dave Righetti or Steve Bedrosian is 
out of your price range, try Bobby 
Thigpen or Tom Niedenfuer. Both merit 
some consideration after strong sec- 
ond half performances last season. 

Jim Gott: He could be the best value 
among NL stoppers. Gott had 13 
saves in 25 appearances for the Pirates 
last year and manager Jim Leyland has 
him slated for the No. 1 spot in the 
bullpen this season. —Peter Hirdt 


TRAVEL 


ALL ABOARD FOR THE 
SUMMER OLYMPICS 


he Summer Olympics (Septem- 

ber 17 to October 2) are still five 

months away, but if you are 

thinking about going to Seoul to 

see the games, get moving. Now. 

September and October are 

always peak travel months to the 

Orient, so lodging and airfare are hard 
to get even without the Olympics. 


Fantasy league 
GM's who 

draft Dennis 
Rasmussen (left) 
will get 

value; those who 
choose 

Neal Heaton 
(right) 

will get burned. 
=a 
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THE ULTIMATE FAW 


“The biggest problem anyone is go- 
ing to have is accommodations,’ says 
Herb Dockery of Olson-Iravelworld 
Ltd., the official U.S. sales agent for 


Olympic tickets and travel packages. 
“Tt’s basically sold out.” 

Olson has confirmed accommoda- 
tions in Seoul for only about 4,000 
Americans. A comparable number of 
round trip seats on Korean Air and 
United Airlines have also been se- 
cured. They are being offered on a 
first-come, first-served basis and Olson 
expects to be sold out by May 1. 

Unless you have friends or relatives 
in South Korea, Dockery naturally 
recommends you stick to an official 
Olympic travel package, which can 
vary in price and size. All of them in- 
clude round trip air fare from San 
Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles or 
Honolulu (Korean Air will make some 
flights from New York) and transpor- 
tation to and from Kimpo Interna- 
tional in Seoul. For $3,500 per per- 
son (double occupancy) you can set up 
shop for 20 nights at Olympic Fami- 
ly Town, the new high-rise complex 
where the majority of visiting spec- 
tators will be housed. OFT will pro- 
vide free shuttle service to and from 
events and most hotel amenities. 
There is, however, no room service. 

Ifyou simply can’t live without the 
ability to have wine and gazpacho sent 
up from the kitchen, you can get seven 
nights at the Hyatt Regency Seoul for 
$3,200 per person (double occupan- 
cy). Two meals a day are included. 

Hardy souls for whom no challenge 
is too great can get a bare bones round- 
trip air fare for $1,084, but they are 
likely to find themselves at the mercy 
ofa Korean inn or home-stay program. 
Satisfaction in these cases is not 
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guaranteed. 

Luckily, tickets to most Olympic 
events are still available. They’ll cost 
you an average of $14 each, but you 
can see early events in boxing, swim- 
ming, gymnastics and basketball for 
as little as $4. Forget about the open- 
ing and closing ceremonies. Tickets 
to those are too hard to come by and 
will cost you up to $200 apiece if you 
are lucky enough to find them. 

Dockery suggests you apply for a 
travel package and tickets at the same 
time, just so you don’t arrive in Korea 
with tickets for the previous day’s 
events. If the demand for tickets in a 
particular event exceeds the supply, a 
random selection weighted in favor of 
early applicants will be used. So get 
going. 

For ticket applications and more 
travel information call 800-992-9511. 

—James Cholakis 


TIPS 


THE BOXING WORLD 
ON A DOLLAR A DAY 


tis not often that you can fork over 

a buck to watch a big-name athlete 

like Larry Bird practice three- 

pointers in a high school gym, but 

if boxing’s your game, the stars are 
within reach nearly every day. 

One of the ring’s best secrets is that 

a fan with a dollar in his pocket and 

time on his hands can stroll into box- 

ing’s premier gyms to watch top fight- 


Chump 
change will 
get you 

into gyms 
like 
Gleason's in 
New York, 
where 

pros such as 
Juan 
LaPorte tune 
up. 

= 


ers hone their skills. As a public ser- 
vice we have compiled a list of golden, 
inexpensive opportunities to do just 
that. (Keep in mind that fighters 
change their training schedules often. 
It’s wise to call ahead just so you’ll 
know who will be there on the day you 
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plan to visit.) 

GLEASON’S GYM: 75 Front St., Brooklyn, 
New York (718-797-2872). It’s the 
stop-off place for big-name fighters 
visiting The Big Apple. On any given 
day you are apt to see the likes of Mike 
Tyson, Sugar Ray Leonard, Roberto 
Duran, Mike McCallum or Julio 
Cesar Chavez pounding the heavy bag 
and skipping rope. You can also sit so 
close you’ll feel like the third man in 
the ring. Admission: $1. 

CUS D'AMATO'S CATSKILL BOXING CLUB: 420 
Main Street, Catskill, New York (no 
phone). Tyson’s tiny, home-base hide- 
away is where the champ spends the 
first two weeks of training for each 
fight. Admission is free, but his man- 
agers allow only a small number of 
spectators to enter, and the upcoming 
bout with Michael Spinks will make 
this place tougher to get into than 
Phantom of the Opera. 

THE LAUREL BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB: 701 
Montgomery St., Laurel, Maryland 
(301-490-0800). Sugar Ray Leonard’s 
home away from home. If he’s not 
sparring or making the speed bag sing, 
you can watch him work with young 
hotshots Robert Byrd, Quincy Taylor 
and Eugene Speed. No charge to get 
in but Mike Trainer, Leonard’s attor- 
ney, suggests you call to be sure Sugar 
will be there when you drop by. 
THE KRONK RECREATION CENTER: 5555 
McGraw St., Detroit (313-898-6359). 
The House That Thomas Hearns 
Built makes up in excitement what it 
lacks in comfort (the thermostat is 
cranked to 90 degrees to make fighters 


sweat). It was here that Hearns took 
on Mark Breland and where Hector 
Camacho battled Pernell Whitaker. 
Dream fights? No, just two of Kronk’s 
legendary sparring sessions. Admis- 
sion is free. 

THE RINGSIDE GYM: 11 West Charleston 
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Alive wit 


After all, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Kings: 17 mg. “tar”, 12mg. nicotine 
av. fier cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 
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Eagle Premier 


For the third straight year, we're the driving force 
in the NBA. On the road and off. . 
The official lineup: Eagle Premier, Medallion, 
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Blyd., Las Vegas, Nevada (702-387- 
9320). ‘Every big fighter who comes 
to Vegas comes here to work,” boasts 
owner Johnny Tocco. This is the kind 
of gritty, grimy place old boxing 
movies were set in, but Tyson pre- 
pared for five fights here and Marvel- 
ous Marvin Hagler used it prior to 
bouts with Leonard and Hearns. It’s 
also the gym of choice for IBF light- 
weight champ Greg Haugen and WBA 
light heavyweight titlist Virgil Hill. A 
smile and handshake for Tocco are all 
it takes to get in. 

SMOKIN’ JOE FRAZIER'S GYM: 2917 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(215-221-5303). Joe still laces °em up 
each day to train his sons and neph- 
ews. He won’t charge you to watch 
him, heavyweight contender Tim 
Witherspoon or a frequent visitor 
named Michael Spinks. 

THE FIFTH STREET GYM: 237 5th St., Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida (305-672-9330). 
Muhammad Ali’s old home base was 
a refuge for former greats. Duran 
trained here occasionally as did ex- 
junior welter champ Aaron Pryor. 
Now, new faces like IBF light heavy- 
weight contender Uriah Grant are 
moving in. But ex-three time titlist 
Alexis Arguello still sinks left hooks 
into the bag in the corner. The place 
is run by legendary lightweight Beau 
Jack, who asks a dollar of each visitor. 


—Feff Ryan 


BOOKS 


DIGGING INTO THE 
BASEBALL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


n 1912, Lou Proctor was a humble 
telegraph operator in the press box 
at League Park, home of the 
Cleveland Indians. After a game 
against St Louis one day, Proctor 
was given the official boxscore to 
send to papers around the country. In 
a sudden fit of whimsy, he wrote his 
name into the Browns’ lineup and 
then promptly dispatched the box- 


score over the wire. 

Fifty-seven years later, the first edi- 
tion of the Macmillan Baseball Ency- 
clopedia was published and in it was 
an entry for Lou Proctor, St. Louis 
Browns, birth date and position 
unknown, career stats: one game 
played, no official at-bats, one walk. 

This inconsequential fellow re- 
mained enshrined in the authoritative 
record of the national pastime until 


1983 when a member of the Society 
for American Baseball Research 
(SABR) came across the boxscore of a 
mundane game played in 1912 and 
promptly noticed the final totals did 
not add up correctly. His curiosity led 
him to check the Browns’ roster for 
that year. No Lou Proctor was listed. 
All Proctors residing in Cleveland in 
1912 were then accounted for. At last, 
the little prank was uncovered and Lou 
Proctor was removed from the ranks 
of the boys of summer. 

Next month, the 2,875-page seventh 
edition of the Baseball Encyclopedia 
($45) will arrive in bookstores. As al- 
ways it will contain the records of 
every major league team ever to take 
the field, as well as statistics and basic 
information on over 13,000 players 
and managers, from immortals to one- 
game wonders. Anyone who has ever 
appeared in a big-league game has 
been included. Unlike the first edi- 
tion, which was compiled by hand, the 
new volume has been assembled and 
organized by computer. Still, Rick 
Wolff, Macmillan’s sports director, 
says assembling the contents was a 
massive undertaking that took his staff 
the full three years since publication 
of the last edition. 

“Contrary to popular belief, there 
are no elves in this place,’ Wolff says 
as he sits in his cluttered office in Mac- 
millan’s New York City headquarters. 
“We have four editorial people here 
and a production staff of about a dozen 
in our Riverside, New Jersey, plant.” 

Wolff is assisted by David Blumen- 
stein, “the one who actually sat down 


at the computer,’ and Joe Reichler, the 
encyclopedia’s official editor. Known 
as Mr. Statistics, Reichler is a special 
assistant to commissioner Peter Ue- 
berroth. A small army of SABR mem- 
bers provides a flow of new and cor- 
rected information and serves as offi- 
cial watchdog for factual accuracy. 

“This book is a passion for guys like 
us,” Wolff says, “but it’s an obsession 
for the SABR guys. They pore over it 
and find mistakes that we don’t. If we 
don’t have the middle name ofa player 
from Cincinnati in 1880, SABR will 
find it. 

“And every so often,” he adds, “we'll 
hear stories which seem like myths or 
legends, but SABR will check them 
out.” 

For example, a rumor that Babe 
Ruth’s real last name was Ehrhardt 
had persisted since the Twenties. The 
rumor evidently began when a sports- 
writer claimed Ruth was an illegiti- 
mate child. Ruth’s birth certificate 
could not be found, but hospital rec- 
ords showed a George Herman Ehr- 
hardt had been born in Baltimore the 
same day as Ruth. 

Ruth always denied the rumor, but 
it found its way into the files of Richard 
Topp, head of SABR’s biographical 
committee. Topp was 
about to endorse this 
“Tevelation’”? when his 
men in the field found 
documents proving the 
Ehrhardt baby was not 
Babe Ruth. 

SABR’s detective work 
resulted in over 7,000 
corrections since the last 
edition was printed. 
“Mostly names and 
dates,’ says Topp. “We 
found Roger Maris was born in Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, and not Fargo, 
North Dakota, as believed. 

“We found Ty Cobb had five fewer 
hits, and that Ed Walsh had only 36 
wins, not 40 in 1908,” he adds. “But 
those numbers can’t be changed un- 
til we find the players to whom they 
should be assigned.” 

Just so you know, of all the various 
bits of information contained in this 
massive volume, death dates are inac- 
curate most frequently. But SABR is 
on the case. One of its members un- 
dertakes the somber task of roaming 
through graveyards in search of tomb- 
stones that will set the record straight. 

“They leave no stone unturned,” 
says Wolff. —Craig Ellenport 
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HARD 


Michelin has some soothing 
news. Now you can get the 
carrying capacity of a light 
truck tire with something extra: 
comfort. The comfort of a 
Michelin passenger tire. 

Thanks to the Michelin 
All-Weather XCH4 radial. 

The XCH4 has a 
unique tread design 
that can actually 
allow for a quieter 


more com- 
fortable ride. 

The XCH4 
© can also 
offer you 
something 
rarely seen in 
™ a light truck 
tire: perform- 
ance. So 
you'll experience crisp handling 
and precise response. 

Best of all, your vehicle will 
achieve all the excitement and 
fun it was designed for. Most 
importantly, the XCH4 is engi- 
neered to last. Because it's 
designed to wear slowly and 

evenly. Which helps pre- 
=. vent premature 
wearout. And that 

translates into the 


four-wheel-drive vehicles. 


EELINGS. 


kind of mileage that 
Michelins have always 
been famous for. 

Your Michelin dealer 
has a variety of sizes to 
fit everything from vans 
nd light trucks to 


= 


a = 


See him soon. 
After all, why learn 
about life on the 


road the hard 
way? 


MICHELIN 
BECAUSE SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOURTIRES. 


GC POR 
Yr. 


Here are 13 questions about sports. Answer them 


SSSCeeooeoeoeoeeseeeseeobeeeseseasesceoseaeseaeseneHeeveceovescesssoseesevessneneeeneas 


and you could win $1,000 in cold cash. There will be one winner. In case of more 


than one perfect performance we will invoke the tiebreaker below. 


1. Dodger Hall-of-Famer Jackie Robinson (right) is pictured here with 


a teammate who also holds a special place in baseball history. Identify 


this player and his significance. 


POPPED PPL LLP LP ALP GLAAD ALAA AL LDAP ALD ALLA AAP AL ASD 


2. Only three foreign golfers have 
ever won the Masters Tournament. 
Name them and the countries they 
came from. 


3. Although it seems that Magic 
Johnson of the Lakers owns a peren- 
nial lock on the NBA assists title, three 


Now in his fifth term as 
the Yankees’ manager, 
Billy Martin has in the 
past demonstrated his 


‘special brand of fistic _ ‘art- 
istry in fine taverns across 


the land. Here are the 


sites of four Billy Brawls. 
‘Name Sh lye S Opponent in 


ell Athlete 
reat nit 


other players have led the league in 
that category since 1980. Who are 
they? 


4. The brother of an active major 
leaguer once hit home runs in four 
consecutive games in which he ap- 
peared. The feat is even more note- 
worthy because this fellow was a pitch- 
er. Name him. 


MVP. Who are the players who fit this 
equation? 


6. Five defensemen in National 
Hockey League history have scored 
hat tricks in a playoff game, but only 
one of them has done so twice. Name 
this defenseman. 


7. Eleven Kentucky Derby 
winners have sired colts who 
also won the Run for the Roses. 
One of those 11 sired two Der- 
by winners. Which sire is it? 
a. Count Fleet 

b.Gallant Fox 

c. Bold Venture 

d.Swaps 


8. Name the players who hold 
or share the major league rec- 
ords for most and fewest home 
runs hit during a season in 
which they won a batting title. 


9. Only one player in Na- 
tional Hockey League history 
has won an Olympic gold 
medal and a Stanley Cup in the 
same year. Who is it? 


10. Wayne Gretzky has been the 
leading playoff scorer in four of the 
last five years. Who interrupted The 
Great One’s streak and in what year 
was he deprived of the title? 


COURTESY OF THE SPORTING NEWS 


11. Since 1969, 10 pitchers have won 
20 games after they switched leagues 
during the offseason. One of them did 
so twice. Name him. 


12. Reader’s Revenge. Out of 44 en- 
tries submitted for the March Quiz, 
four answered all the questions cor- 
rectly, but Tom Lyman of Tampa, 
Florida, won the $1,000 prize by of 
fering the following stumper on the 
Summer Olympics: Name the only 
athlete to win an Olympic track and 
field gold medal and also play in the 
National Basketball Association. 


TREBREAKER ] 


5. Since 1966 the number of Cauca- 
sian NBA regular season scoring 
champions has equaled the number of 
Caucasians selected as the league’s 


Answers must be received by SPORT on or before April 25. The winner and the tiebreaking entry (if necessary) will be announced in our June issue. Answers to 
the March Sport Quiz appear on page 66. Contest is void where prohibited by law. Send answers to SPORT Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 


Stump us with a question about sports. Make it clever. Questions 
will be evaluated on their difficulty and creativity. One winner 
will be chosen and only stumpers submitted by those contestants 
who have compiled a perfect score on the other 13 questions 
will be considered. 
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The 
Legend 
of 


EI Pajaro 


Negro 


INISm LUN 


BY JOEL MILLMAN 
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JUDGING FROM THE LOOK OF HIM, 
the champ passed an easy night. No 
butterflies or jitters. He ate light this 
morning—a handful of cracked corn 
and mashed vitamin pills, splashed 
down with some vinegary water his 
trainer doled out of a tin cup. Others 
strut around in tight circles, darting 
their heads in motions meant to intim- 
idate potential opponents. But the 
champ is above that brand of theatrics; 
he doesn’t even seem to notice the 
shouts of the crowd. 

Yeah, it is old hat for him by now. 
Or old feathers. We’re in southern 
Nicaragua, the department of Rivas, 
and it’s Sunday afternoon. As on every 
Sunday for centuries, the favorite pas- 
time is the combat of roosters. Every- 
one, even barefoot kids and toothless 
grandmas, knows where to find Jas 
peleas de los gallos: here, amid a cluster 
of shacks beside a cow pasture, in an 
arena under a tall sloping roof of palm 
fronds. 

The arriving campesinos slap each 
other on the back. Women exchange 
friendly pecks on the cheek, then take 
turns at the makeshift concession 
stand serving up cold drinks and tacos. 


BOXING AND BASEBALL COMPETE 
for preeminence in Managua, the cap- 
ital. But cockfighting is closer to the 
spirit of rural Nicaragua, where civil 
war rages and where many people still 
make their homes. Plenty here recalls 
boxing. There is a weigh-in. Hired 


seconds work the birds between 
rounds. There is even an austere ref 
eree, today a graying shopkeeper in a 
formal, thigh-length white guayabera, 
whose two side pockets fill quickly 
with the wagers of fans. 

Bird owners negotiate the “lines” — 
markings on a schoolboy’s ruler, in 
millimeters, representing the various 
lengths of metal spurs that can be 
strapped onto the birds. Four milli- 
meters is the longest; longer spurs give 
an inexperienced bird a “puncher’s” 
chance to land a fatal blow. 

The revolution has been a mixed 
blessing for cockfighting. The sport 
has been “opened” by the Sandinistas, 
taking it out of the exclusive domain 
of gamblers and big-city promoters 
and allowing little arenas like this one 
in Las Piedras to flourish. On the 
other hand, the collapsing national 
economy has dried up the supply of 
hard foreign currency and left the local 
cordobas practically worthless. Im- 
ports of essentials like high-grade 
chicken feed and new spurs—to say 
nothing of advanced stud strains from 
Mexico, the Philippines or Panama— 
have all but ceased. Still, the heavy 
betting action makes it clear that even 
a collapsed economy has its pockets 
of opportunity. And its heroes. 

El Pajaro Negro—The Black Bird— 
is big (three pounds, 11 ounces), en- 
tirely black and brutal (undefeated in 
a sport where only winners fight 
again). Most cocks are dark-feathered 
and have a thick shock 
of Rod Stewart-red 
neck plumage—feath- 
ers that flare out into 
angry crowns in the 
first minutes of com- 
bat, then settle into 
wet clumps as the 
fighters work up a 
sweat. But even Pajaro 
Negro’s neck mane is 
black. He’s already a 
legend here, winner of 
seven straight fights 
since the late spring. 
To win twice is to be 
a favorite, seven times 
is Rocky Marciano 
territory. 

The champ enters 
the ring in the arms of 
» his trainer, a stocky 
“-» man in a sweaty tank 


ny 


top. Don Alfredo whips up the crowd, 
chanting “Pajaro Negro... Pajaro 
Negro,’ until everyone is looking at 
the big bird. A little boy actually 
gasps. Whispers of betting odds pass 
among the fans. Alfredo nods curtly 
as the owner of his bird’s opponent 
suggests that they use the longest 
spurs for the fight. 

Immense wads of cordobas change 
hands. By the time El Pajaro Negro 
and his opponent—a mottled, white 
bird called The Spaniard—are in the 
ring the whispers have given way to 
shouts. The crowd is on its feet, threat- 
ening to split apart the flimsy, wooden 
panels around the pit in its haste to 
place a last bet. The other birds caged 
nearby have picked up the scent and 
are screaming. Just then the man in 
the white shirt tinkles a little dinner 
bell. 


IN COCKFIGHTING, ONLY THE 
first round can properly be called 
competitive. It can last five minutes 
or 15—until a dozen voices shout at 
once, “alli sangre” At the sight of first 
blood, everyone knows who the win- 
ner will be. What follows is an excru- 
ciating ritual: The rounds grow short- 
er, with most of the action taking place 
between rounds, as the handlers at- 
tend to their birds. One splashes water 
onto sweaty feathers, the other puts 
his bird’s entire head in his mouth, 
sucking away the blood and gore. It 
ends with cries of “asi es...” (“that’s 
the way”’) and the quick retrieval of 
winnings. 

Pajaro Negro’s fight is different. He 
is not only big, he is skilled. And the 
combat is short. Pajaro Negro steps 
back at his opponent’s initial thrust, 
then leaps higher than any bird seen 
this day, above The Spaniard, deftly 
slicing his throat with one blow on the 
way down. A moment of silence, then 
wild cheers. “Morir o vivir,’ says The 
Spaniard’s handler, shaking his head 
with awe. Live or die. Five minutes 
later The Spaniard’s handler has cut 
the spur off the loser’s leg and tossed 
the carcass to the women minding the 
taco stand. 

Pajaro Negro’s owner holds his bird 
aloft as the crowd presses in. ‘‘Look, 
not a mark, not a cut...”’ he shouts, 
spreading the sleek wings apart and 
tugging at the thick legs. Pajaro Negro 
just stares. Too proud even to crow. * 
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[ Seat belts save lives. 
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